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THE AUTUMN SESSION.—The House of Commons will 
soon be at work again, and there are signs that the special 
task for which it is to reassemble will not be very speedily 
accomplished. Mr. Gladstone’s original intention was that 
the Autumn Session should be devoted exclusively to the new 
Rules of Procedure ; but it is almost certain that a great deal 
of attention will be claimed for other questions. If we may 
judge from the recent speeches of Conservative leaders, the 
Government will have to reply to many criticisms on their 
policy in Egypt ; and we may be sure that Mr. Parnell will 
not miss the opportunity of airing some fresh Irish 
grievances. His authority in Ireland appears to be slightly 
waning, and the comparative moderation of his tone since his 
release from Kilmainham has begun to excite much discontent 
among enthusiastic Irish revolutionists in America. He 
may, therefore, consider it necessary to prove, by his action 
in Parliament, that he has lost none of his earlier zeal. Even, 
however, if questions relating to Ireland and Egypt could be 
quickly disposed of, it can scarcely be hoped that discussion 
on the Closure will be brief and business-like. Unfortu- 
nately, the Closure excites quite as much difference of 
opinion now as it did months ago. Itis not very easy to 
understand the passion with which the Conservatives resist 
the proposal of the Government on this subject. Mr. 
Gladstone has never suggested that a bare majority should 
have the right under any circumstances of stopping debate ; 
according to his plan, the question whether the Closure 
should be enforced could not even be raised unless, in the 
opinion of the Speaker, the House generally thought that it 
had heard more than enough of mere talk. It would be 
possible to argue that such a Rule as this would have very 
little effect ; but to say that it would endanger the liberties 
of Parliament is surely rather wild exaggeration. However, 
since the Conservatives appear to have persuaded themselves 
that they are fighting for a great principle, and since a good 
many Liberals agree with them, probably most people would 
be well pleased if Mr. Gladstone would consent to try the 
scheme of a two-thirds majority. That would be rather 
humiliating, no doubt; but his Ministry is at present so 
popular that he can afford to make considerable concessions 
to his opponents. 


IRISH PROSPECTS.——The eyes of the English people, 
which have for so long been fastened on Egypt, may now, 
when the fascination of warlike operations has ceased, be 
profitably turned in another direction, Ireland is more 
important than Egypt, if only for the reason that she is our 
next-door neighbour, and also because, at present at all 
events, she forms an integral part of the British Empire. It 
is, therefore, interesting to inquire whether Irish discontent 
has really calmed down under the bitter-sweet policy of the 
Government—that ingenious policy which administers the 
black draught of Coercion as well as the Land Act lollipop. 
Outwardly, although murderous outrages are still very 
nurmerous, an improvement has certainly taken place. This 
is partly due to the suppression of the Land League as an 
open and visible organisation, and still more to the vigour 
and resolution with which the Government—in agreeable 
contrast with their former feebleness—have set about the 
suppression of disorder. Some of the quietude, however, 
may be fairly attributed to the Land Act. Mr. Davitt, 
whose avowed business it is to blow the bellows of agitation, 
may call it “A mouse of a land measure,” but both landlords 
and tenants—the former to their sorrow, and the latter to 
their joy—know that it is a very substantial mouse, and the 
farmers would probably willingly enough stay quiet till they 
have digested it. There might therefore be a fair prospect 
of a period of temporary tranquillity in Ireland if England 
and Ireland stood alone. Unfortunately, however, we have 
another customer to reckon with—the Irish-American agitator 
and conspirator, who, sheltered beneath the wings of the 
Republican Eagle, can with impunity devise mischief 
against us. We should be loth to think that the mass of the 
Irish in America approve of the atrocities of the dynamite 
faction, but there is undoubtedly a fervent desire among them 
to see their brethren in Ireland as free and independent of 
England as they themselves are, and therefore they do not 
criticise too curiously the means employed for this righteous 
end. It is pleasant to imagine that the falling off in the 
Irish-American subscriptions to the League funds means a 
total collapse of the agitation. But another and less agree- 
able explanation is probably nearer the truth. It is that the 
Irish in America are impatient of half-measures, of Land 
Acts, County Boards, extended franchise, and even Home 
Rule—they want an independent Ireland, and nothing less. 
They are, therefore, just now rather annoyed with their 
countrymen at home, who seem inclined, as Mr. Davitt 
says, to turn away from the main track “ down a boreen.” 


THE Divininc Rop.——The Divining Rod is a toy 
which has for some time been out of date. Planchetée has 
superseded it in many circles, but it is still used in hunting 
for water on some Australian estates. Recently a lady has 
been amusing and exciting Paris by offering to use the 
divining rod in the search for ecclesiastical treasures hidden, 


during the Revolution, under church floors. ‘The rod is ‘of 


hazel, is forked at one extremity, and is held upright between 


the hands of the operator. When he walks where there is 
mineral wealth, or wells of water, the wand is fabled to 
twist, and point to the place where the treasures lie, or the 
waters spring. Every one remembers how Dousterswivel 
managed his rod in “ The Antiquary.” Dousterswivel was 
a humbug, but many rural masters of the wand seem to be 
in earnest. Mr. Vaughan Jenkins informs the readers of 
The Times that he has seen the rod successfully employed 
by a little boy of eleven, the age when little boys see marvels 
in the ink of Egyptian conjurors. Another correspondent 
explains the whole mystery by “ electricity,” and perhaps we 
may yet see a Patent Electric Divining Rod Company’s 
shares quoted on the Stock Exchange. In Germany they 
get the rod baptised by hiding it in the drapery of an infant 
about to be christened. There seems to be no necessary 
connection between electricity and the rites of the Church, 
but the whole problem is still very obscure. 


EGYPT AND THE ENGLISH CONSERVATIVES.——It may 
be doubted whether the Conservatives will promote their 
own interests by the course which they seem inclined to 
adopt with regard to Egypt. They unite with the Liberals 
in applauding Sir Garnet Wolseley and the troops under his 
command; but their contention is that, if the Government 
had acted vigorously and prudently at the proper time, there 
would have been no need for armed intervention. This has 
been urged by Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Gibson ; and 
apparently they intend to take the same line in Parliament. 
Now, among the extreme Radicals there is a good deal of 
latent discontent ; but their view is that England has no 
right to interfere in Egypt at all. Probably, therefore, they 
would be quite as firmly opposed to Sir Stafford Northcote 
as to Mr. Gladstone. With regard to the mass of the 
English people, there is no indication that they have the 
slightest disposition to go back to the origin of the Egyptian 
difficulties, and to investigate the subject in an impartial, 
historical spirit, If the war had been prolonged, they 
might, perhaps, have been induced to weigh the evi- 
dence carefully ; but, a great success having been 
achieved, they would rather think of the future than of 
the past. Even if Sir Stafford Northcote could persuade 
them to take part in his researches, it is by no means 
clear that the verdict would go altogether against the 
Government. That its policy was at one time vacillating 
and uncertain is true enough; but it is also true that 
England was then hampered by the French alliance, and that 
there was no political party which knew exactly what ought 
to be done. When action of some kind became inevitable, 
there was no shrinking from a disagreeable duty; and if 
mistakes were committed, they were mistakes in detail, not 
in principle. Altogether, the Conservatives would be most 
likely to benefit themselves by leaving the past alone, and 
devoting their attention mainly to the part of our work 
in Egypt which has still to be accomplished. Here there 
will be ample room for criticism, and the country will 
need the disinterested counsel of all its leading statesmen. 


GRAND COMMITTEES.——Hithefto, while a great stir has 
been made about the c/é¢ure, little or nothing has been said 
about Mr. Gladstone’s proposal that the House of Commons 
should consent to delegate its powers to a portion of its 
members; yet, as faras the improvement of the House as a 
legislative machine goes, this is the most important branch 
of the proposed reform. Within the last few days a writer 
in The Times has called attention to the subject. He writes 
lucidly, and, on the whole, dispassionately, although his 
conclusions are somewhat unfavourable to the suggested 
innovations. Yet when we read his letter we feel more 
than ever convinced that some such changes as those indi- 
cated by Mr. Gladstone are essential, unless the House of 
Commons is content to sink into the position of a big 
debating club. The burdens laid upon the House, or self- 
assumed, have become enormously heavier as wealth and 
population have increased, and as subjects formerly left to 
private arrangement have been brought within the scope of 
Parliamentary interference. The result is that much useful 
and greatly-needed legislation, about which no partisan 
differences of opinion exist, is shelved Session after Session. 
There are two alternatives—either to create County Parlia- 
ments (like the State Legislatures of America) to deal with 
such matters; or, what is far better in a small and easily- 
traversed country like this, for Parliament to divide itself 
into sections, so as to distribute the work to be done. 
The complaint that under such an arrangement certain 
constituencies would be left unrepresented is rather fanciful 
than practical. Most of the Bills thus discussed would 
be of equal interest to the whole country, and we may be 
sure that any member possessing special knowledge of and 
interest in the subject would find a place on the Grand 
Committee. And, on the other hand, Bills affecting certain 
districts would be taken in hand by members for those 
districts. It would be no hardship, for example, if a member 
for a purely agricultural county, such as Huntingdon, were 
unrepresented on a Mining Bill. Indeed, in this way the 
principle of Home Rule might, in a very wholesome and 
unobtrusive way, be applied to the four sections which make 
up the United Kingdom. Nothing would do more to pacify 
and content Ireland, for example, than to let a majority of 
her members—even if the representatives of England, Wales, 
and Scotlatid thought their decisions mischievous and 
erroneous—legislate on the local affairs of Ireland. 


“TAKING COFFEE.”——It is said that some one in 
the Khédive’s entourage has expressed a desire to give Arabi 
coffee. To “take coffee” with a person is a Zulu phrase for 
assaulting and defeating him, and even in English cricketing 
circles we have heard it said that the “ Australians took tea 
with Surrey,” or other victims. In the East, coffee has 
become the recognised substitute for the bowl” of our tragic 
writers, not, of course, the “ fowing bowl,” but that which is 
accompanied by the dagger. «“ A cup of bad coffee” is more 
dreaded than the traditional bowstring in the East, and it 
ought certainly to be our care that Arabi’s coffee is wholesome, 
and not some artificial concoction of beans. In Persia we 
regret to learn that the heir to the Shah is accused of having 
given coffee to the Chief of the Bahtiares.. The Chief 
declined the coffee, and declared, like the preacher who con- 
verted Colonel Quagg, that “he would take it fighting.” He 
was therefore strangled, not without a gallant resistance, by 
the men who had originally intended to dismiss him in a more 
quiet way, and one less calculated to excite public feeling. 
Meanwhile the Bahtiares are anxious to entertain the heir of 


the Persian throne. 


———_— 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND.—There is to be a 
series of “demonstrations” against the Established Church 
of Scotland during the present winter, and the first of the 
series came off the other day at Ayr. The subject has no 
direct interest for Englishmen, but indirectly it concerns 
them, since the Disestablishment of the Scottish Church 
would be but the first step towards a formidable attack on 
the Church of England. The difficulty of the Scottish 
Nonconformists is to point to any solid grievance arising 
from the existence of the Established Church. They cannot 
even say that the parish minister has a better social position 
than his Nonconformist rivals ; for in Scotland the clergy of 
all Churches are educated with equal care, spring from the 
same rank, and associate with the same classes of the 
community. That the Established Church is active and 
earnest no one denies ; indeed, it is sometimes suspected 
that if it were rather less energetic it would not be much 
interfered with. In regard to theology it is by far the most 
iberal ecclesiastical body in Scotland, and it offers refuge to 
many a doubting Scot for whom there would be no room 
either among Free Churchmen or United Presbyterians. If 
there were any chance of Disestablishment leading to the 
union of the Scottish Presbyterian Churches, the scheme of 
the Liberationists would be rather attractive even to some 
Established ministers ; but everybody knows that no such 
result could be anticipated. In America the Presbyterians 
are broken up into many different communities ; and in 
Scotland the existing divisions are too deep to be healed by 
anything that can be done by Parliament. 
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WAR TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS,——When something 
of great public interest is going on, such as the late 
expedition to Egypt, it is undeniable that the electric wire— 
indispensable as it is—tends to spoil the news. Elderly 
folks recall memories of the Crimean War, when the news 
still travelled by post, and whgn therefore there was a 
combined fulness and freshness about the published letters 
of the special correspondents which now seems unattainable. 
During our recent experience, the telegrams, with some 
exceptions, have too often been meagre and unsatisfactory, 
while the letter which follows a fortnight later, and which 
would be excellent if it could be served up fresh, has had all 
the heart taken out of it by the previous telegram. Thus 
between the two stools the newspaper-reader falls to the 
ground unsatisfied. In future wars we cannot consent that 
the use of the telegraph shall be suspended or devoted only 
to Government use, but we think that the proprietors of our 
great daily journals would serve their customers better, and 
would also save much lavish expenditure, if they would 
agree that, for telegraphic purposes, one or two of their 
correspondents should represent the whole fraternity. One 
full and carefully-dictated communication would surely be 
better than a dozen or twenty separate messages dashed off 
pell-mell, and amid a struggle to get at the coveted cable. 


CIRCULARS.——An unfortunate parson complains in 7c 
Times that tradesmen’s circulars used to be sent to his wiie 
before “Patience and perséverance Got a wife for his 
reverence,” and that they are still sent, though he has long 
been a widower. The result is that the rural neighbours 
suspect the concealed existence of a reverend lady some- 
where, and sensational unpublished romances are current 
about her in the vicinity. This is one consequence of that 
reckless liberality of tradesmen in postage-stamps from which 
we all suffer. The majority of what seem to be letters now 
prove to be advertisements. Tradesmen have got cunning, 
and no longer send their circulars out in blue envelopes, 
addressed in a clerkly hand. They employ probably poor 
ladies who write an educated hand, and they often put crests 
or monograms on the envelope. They also use envelopes in 
startlingly deep mourning, or write! “ private ” in the corner 
to insure attention. As a circular only prevents educated 
people from dealing with the bore who sends it, we must 
presume that there is a vast unknown class which likes to 
be appealed to by post. For, if circulars did not pay, shop- 
keepers and begging clergymen would not weary the world 
with their appeals. 
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GERMAN TYPE AND SPELLING. Prince Bismarck is so 
exceedingly patriotic that he resents the printing of German 
>00ks in Roman characters. After all, however, the use of 
what are called German characters isa “survival.” German 
characters are essentially the same as “ Black Letter ;” and, 
at the time of the invention of printing, Black Letter was 
ysed all over Europe for printed books, the character being 
an imitation of that in which manuscripts had been written 
during several centuries. It was soon abandoned in Italy, 
France, and England; and even the great Chancellor’s 
influence cannot now prevent it from being gradually aban- 
doned in Germany. Many elderly Germans besides Prince 
Bismarck find, no doubt, that they read Roman type less 
easily than that to which they have been chiefly accustomed 
all their lives ; but it does not follow that a new generation 
would have the same difficulty, if they were differently trained. 
The question is one of expediency, and will be determined 
in the end altogether apart from patriotic prepossessions. 
Whether German or Roman letters be most attractive in 
appearance, there can be no doubt that rounded forms are 
less hurtful to the eyes than angular forms ; and if it be true 
(as many authorities assert) that the general necessity for. 
spectacles in Germany is due mainly to the Gothic alphabet, 
this consideration must sooner or later compel the Germans 
to adopt the type which was adopted long ago by most of 
their neighbours. Prince Bismarck would have commanded 
more sympathy if he had confined his protest to the detestable 
methods of spelling which have been lately introduced into 
German schools with the sanction of the Minister of the 
Interior, and which are beginning to show themselves in 
books and newspapers. There is nothing whatever to be 
said in favour of this change, and it obliterates many instruc- 
tive and interesting traces of the history and etymological 
relations of the language. 


STEEP GRADE TRAMWAYS.——An advertisement informs 
us that Highgate, which of all the near London suburbs has 
hitherto been the most inaccessible, and has consequently 
remained the most countrified, is about to be invaded by a 
tramway worked on the cable traction system, and capable 
of climbing steep ascents. Those of the inhabitants who 
felt with heartfelt satisfaction how truly rural they were 
within five miles of Charing Cross will not hail the innova- 
tion with delight, but in these matters we must succumb to 
the inevitable, and console ourselves by unselfishly thinking 
of “the vast population,” to quote from the Company’s 
prospectus, to whom the new line will afford “a ready aid to 
reach the breezy hills of Highgate.” If this scheme, how- 
ever, should prove successful, it will prove of wider interest 
than for the inhabitants of or visitors to Highgate merely. 
It is primarily intended, of course, for steep gradients, the 
cars being hauled up by a constantly travelling endless wire 
cable laid underground, which is connected with them by 
means of a steel shank, but it is equally fitted for level 
streets, and has already been adopted in Chicago, after a 
satisfactory experience of the hills and valleys of San 
Francisco. From motives of humanity alone we should 
rejoice to see the horse emancipated from the tramcar, as 
the strain on the horse’s powers in the effort to start the 
car after a stoppage is notoriously injurious. 
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CROSSING THE LowER THAMES.——It has often been 
said that continents rather than oceans act as barriers to 
intercourse ; but this observation hardly holds good inland. 
Even a small river, if bridgeless, and too deep to ford, keeps 
near neighbours apart. The isolating effect of a river is, 
however, most effectively displayed when a large city is 
clustered along its banks. So long as the traveller is on ferra 
firma, he finds the lines of houses broken by cross thorough- 
fares at short intervals ; but, when he goes to the river bank, 
he finds that practically he can only get to the other side at 
those spots where a bridge has been built. In Paris, where 
the river Seine is narrow, bridges are very numerous. In 
London they are proportionately less numerous ; and yet it 
is difficult to believe that, not much more thana century ago, 
there were only two of these means of crossing the Thames 
for the whole of London, And perhaps our descendants will 
be equally curious to know how, in 1882, the vast population 
living below London Bridge managed to get on with only a 
few ferryboats. The truth is, that the prolonged course of 
bridgeless river does really make the two banks essentially: 
foreign to each other, and therefore comparatively little 
passenger traffic exists, except in some cases of work- 
men, who cross at stated intervals in regular ferryboats, 


and who therefore do not greatly feel the want of a bridge : 


for which they would indirectly pay in enhanced rents. But 
there can be no doubt that if means of crossing the river 
more convenient than ordinary boats existed, an immense 
traffic would soon be created. The below-bridge population 
of London equals the combined population of Liverpool, 
Manchester, Salford, and Birmingham. Sir Joseph Bazal- 
gette recommends that this vast congregation of human 
beings should be provided with river-transit in this manner. 
There should be a high-level bridge at the Tower, a tunnel at 
Shadwell, and another tunnel at Blackwall. The cost of 
these works is estimated at 5,200,000/, The expense might 
be defrayed in three ways. “Either by a rate of 13{d@. in 
the pound ; or by a toll ofa farthing on foot-passengers anda 
venny on vehicles ; or by the continuance and diversion of 
the Coal and Wine Dues (which expire in 1888) to the 
purpose. By either of these plans the sum borrowed could 
be repaid in sixty years. 
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“ MANTRAS” AS MEDICINE.——There is probably nothing 
older in medicine than the belief that a hymn, if sung at the 
right time and place, will cure almost any complaint. When 
Odysseus was struck by the wild boar, Homer tells us that 
his friends sang a song: of healing over the wound. Another 
classical writer advises us not to sing songs over hurts that 
need the knife, and this advice might have been recalled 
with profit by Ramchunder Ghose, lately a serpent charmer 
doing a good business in Puddoopookur. A cobra was 
found in a shop where poor Ghose happened to be sitting, 
and the public were anxious to put it to death. Ghose, from 
motives of humanity, and, perhaps, to advertise his skill, 
offered to “charm” the cobra. He did manage to collar it, 
and was about to place it in a chatty, when the cobra bit 
its charmer. Ramchunder Ghose, who seems to have been 
an earnest man in his way, refused to go to hospital, or to 
suffer any medical treatment. He repeated some manfras, 
or sagred strains from the Vedas, and said it would be all 
right. The mantras, however, failed on this occasion, and 
Ghose expired, the victim of misplaced confidence in his 
professional skill, and in the influence of poetry on 
snake-bites. 
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L2crum.—* MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.”’—Every 
*EVENING, at 7.45. Benedick, Mr. HENRY IRVING; Beatrice, Miss ELLEN 
TERRY. Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open Daily, from ro to 5. 


BRITANNIA THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING at 7 

(Saturday excepted), THE GREEN BUSHES. Mrs. S. Lane; Mr. J. H. Clynds; 
Mesdames Annie Bentley, Eversleigh, Lewis, Howe; Messrs. Reynolds, Newbound, 
Steadman, Drayton, Henry. INCIDENTALS, ‘fhe African Blondin in his Wonder- 
ful Feats upon the High Rope, Mrs. Brian, French, larris, and Rose. THRER- 
FINGERED JACK. Saturday, STREETS OF NEW YORK. CONCERT. 
SCARLET DICK. 


R. and MRS. GERMAN REED'S ENTERTAINMENT 
Managers: Messrs. ALFRED Reep and Corney Grain), ST. GEORGE'S 
HALL, LANGHAM PLACE.—" NOBODY'S FAULT," by Arthur Law and Hamil- 
ton Clarke, and Mr. Corney Grain's Musical Sketch, “SMALL AND EARLY.”— 
Admission 1s. and 2s, Stalls, 3s. and ss._ Booking Office Now Open from 10 to 6. No 
fees. A Change of Progamme in Active Preparation, 


Does GREAT WORKS, ‘“‘ECCE HOMO” (“Full of 
Divine dignity. Ane Times) and “THE ASCENSION,” with “CHRIST 
LEAVING THE PRETORIUM,” “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and 
al his other great pictures at the 'DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily 
toto6. One Shilling. 


SAvoy GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 115, StRAND.— 
NOW ON VIEW. “Besieged,” Painted by F. Holl, Etched by Waltney, 
“What are the Wild Waves Saying,” Painted by C. W. Nicholls, Engraved by G. FL. 
Every. All the Modern Publications On View. 


’ [ ‘HE BRIGHTON SEASON. 
Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge 
‘Also Trains in connection from Kensington and Liverpool Street 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton. available fer eight days. 
Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets at Cheap Rates, 
Available to travel a all Trains between London and Brighton. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton, 
Every Saturday from Victoria and London Bridge, 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday, 

- From Victoria at 10.45 a.m., and London Bridge at 10.35 a m 
Pullman Drawing Room Cars between Victoria and Brighton 
Through Bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 

A Special Train for Horses, Carriages, and Servants, 
From Victoria to Brighton, at 11.15 a.m. every Weekday. 
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BRIGHTON.—The NEW PULLMAN LIMIIrED EXPRESS, 
Lighted by Electricity, and fitted with the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, now 
runs between Victoria and Brighton. 
From Vicroria, Weekdays, at 10.0 a.m,, and 75 p.m. 
From HRIGHTON, Weekdays, at 1.20 p.in., an 545 p.m. 
This New Train, specially constructed and elegantly fitted up by the Pullman Car 
Company, consists of four Cars, each over 58 feet in length. 
The Car “ Beatrice” (Drawing-Room) contains also a Ladies' Boudoir and Dressing 


Room. 

‘The Car “ Louise” (Parlour) contains also a separate apartment for a private party. 

The Car “ Victoria” contains a Buffet for Tea, Coffee, and other Light Relreshments, 
also a Newspaper Counter. 

The Car “Maud” is appropriated for Smoking. 

The whole Train is lighted by Electricity, the system being that of Edison's incan- 
descent Lamps in connection with Faure’s system of Accumulators. 

Lavatories are provided in each Car, and a separate compartment for Servants is also 
provided in oneot the Cars. 

The Staff attached to this Train consist of a Chief Conductor, Assistant Conductor, 
a Page Hoy, and two Guards. | 

‘There is Electrical communication between the several Cars and the Conductors ; a 

ssenger travelling in any one of the Cars can therefore call the attention of the 

‘onductor by pressing one of the small Electric discs. 

There is a covered gangway communication between each Car, thereby enabling the 
Conductors to pass from Car to Car. 


PARIS.—SHORTES Tr CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, AND ROUEN, 
Cheap Express Service every Weeknight, rst, 2nd, and 3rd Class. 
From Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. 
Fares—Single, 338., 245., 173. ; Return, 555.) 395. 305- 
Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 
‘vrains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &c.— 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit all the principal places of 
interest. : 


£ | SICKETS and every information at the Brighton Company’s 
West End General Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square; City Office, Hay's Agency, Cornhill ; also at the Victoria 
and London Bridge Stations 
(By Order), 


j. P. KNIGHT, General Manager. 
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ARRIVAL OF WOUNDED SOLDIERS AT PORTSMOUTH 


Tue Orontes arrived at Spithead from Ismailia early in the 
morning of the 3rd inst., and afterwards steamed into Portsmouth 
Jarbour. She brought home a large number of sick and wounded 
belonging to the Army, Navy, and Marines. The cleanliness and 
ventilation on board the Ovontes were everything that could be 
desired, There was no overcrowding, and no smell of antiseptics 
could be detected. No deaths took place during the passage. There 
were four cases of bayonet wounds, and five cases of amputations. 
The sickness was mostly confined to cases of dysentery, climatic 
debility, typhoid and remittent fever, and sunstroke. In the course 
of the day the military invalids were sent to Netley, and the naval 
and marine sick and wounded to Haslar Hospital. 

On artival at Portsmouth the men are transferred to 2 small gun- 
boat, or steam launches, and in them are conveyed to Haslar Jetty. 
From the jetty they are brought up, if unable to walk, in a tramcar, 
which is arranged to carry four cots. Onarrival at the Hospital they 
are taken up to the wards and attended to immediately. ‘The con- 
valescents wait about in the waiting-rooms and corridor until they 
can be seen by the surveying surgeons, who determine whether 
they are to be taken into hospital or allowed to go to their barracks 
or ships, accordingly as they may be Marines or Blue-jackets. 
From the survey room they go to the receiving rooms, where their 
cases are made out by the junior surgeons; they then, if well 
enough, have a bath, and are afterwards sent to their ward. 


THE COLQUHOUN-WAHAB EXPEDITION 


Nos, 1, 2.—These sketches represent_‘‘ The Expectant Wife” 
in the Shau-Hing-Hap or Gorge. The grandeur and wild 
beauty of the gorge merit the great reputation which it has among 
the Chinese throughout the provinces of Kwang-Tung and 
Kwang-Si. It would be a show place in Europe. The entrance 
{rom the Canton side presents a striking picture. A wall of rock 
rises almost sheer from the water’s edge on the northern side, while 
the hills are piled together on the other in prodigal profusion. 
Through the deep channel, contracted to a sixth of its usual width, 
the still waters glide with a smooth but rapid current. The gorge 
is some four miles in length, formed by the heaping together, close 
to the river, of lofty mountains, The eye searches in vain fora 
tree of timber on the hillsides. A curious legend is current 
regarding a solitary weird figure, which stands out abruptly—rudely 
weather. worn—from a hill-top in the pass. This remarkable object 
—called ‘*The Expectant Wife,”—is that of a woman, whose 
head and figure, down to the waist, are clearly depicted. The 
legend runs that centuries ago a certain poor woman was left by her 
husband who went on a journey into Kwang-Si, which, though 
close by, was considered in those days a wild and distant region 
full of dangers, —promising te return within three years. The time 
went sadly and slowly past,—for she dearly loved her lord,—but no 
husband appeared. Ile, ungrateful and unworthy spouse, had 
fallen in love with a fair face in Kwang-Si. The lady turned out 
to be a sorceress who, on his wishing to forsake her, cruelly turned 
him into stone. To this day may be seen his figure standing over a 
cave close by the river, which is known as ‘‘The Detained 
Husband,” shown in sketch No. 6. The wife, on his failing to 
return, broken by grief, was likewise petrified. The belief is that 
a supernatural power will one day bring the couple to life again, 
and reward the ever-faithful wile. The legend receives entire 
credence from the simple and credulous boatmen and country 

eople. 

No. 3, 4.—These represent the Pak-Shik-Shan, or ‘‘ White 
Stone Mountain,” from two points of view, namely from the east 
and west, or down and up stream sides. The latter is at a distance 
of some twenty miles. ‘This remarkable object on the river is 
situated about 300 miles above Canton. The eastern face looks 
like a separate gigantic column with a precipitous front of some 
500 feet, surmounted by a conical top. The western hill face 
seems to be a sheer precipice throughout. The whole ‘orms 2 
singular pile, which could be seen from many points of the 
compass, as the explorers followed in their Chinese Ho-tau, or 
“¢yiver ferry,” the very winding stream. 

No. 5.—The Canton River is one of singular beauty. The 
scenery is of great variety. The peaceful and prosperous plains of 
the lower portions with their towns change to small areas under 
cultivation, dotted by hamlets and farmsteads. ‘hese are alter- 
nated by rapids and gorges of great grandeur in the upper length. 
This view represents one of the many lovely scenes on the river. 


THE OCCUPATION OF CAIRO 
THE FIRE AT THE RAILWAY. STATION 


On September 28th considerable alarm was created at Cairo by a 
tremendous explosion at the railway station, owing to the igniticn 
from some cause, which has not even now been discovered, of an 
ammunition waggon attached to a train just leaving the station. The 
train itself caught fire, and the flames spread to the station and to 
an adjoining building which contained an enormous quantity of the 
British commissariat stores and ammunition. Prompt measures were 
taken to stay the progress of the conflagration, and olficers and mea 
worked with hearty will, the Duke of Connaught literally putting 
his shoulder to the wheel by helping to push the trucks out of 


danger. ‘‘He worked like a navvy,” wrote Zhe Zemes corre- 
spondent, ‘‘not only leading but physically helping his men to 


remove the carriages from the scene of the explosion.” The work 
involved no little risk, as explosions of shells and ammunition were 
continually occurring, and fragments of shell and bullets were flying 
about the neighbourhood. Fortunately the Canal by the side of the 
building prevented the spread of the flames to the town. Owing 
to the strenuous efforts of the troops the fire was got under about 
nine in the evening, having raged fiercely for twelve hours, and 
having destroyed stores and forage to the amount of 25,000/, ‘The 
casualties were surprisingly few, considering the extent of the 
disaster. One non-commissioned officer, Staff-Sergeant E. Sains- 
bury, was killed, and Surgeon-Major T. C. Tolmie and two 
non-commissioned officers and three men were wounded. Twe 
Arabs were caught attempting to fire a truck, but it is by no means 


certain whether the fire was due to incendiarism or to an accidental 
explosion of a shell. 


THE ENTRY OF THE KHEDIVE 


Tue Khédive re-entered his capital on September 25th amid 
much official pomp and rejoicing. The streets were duly beflagged, 
and thronged with thousands of natives making the occasion an 
excuse for a holiday. The station was crowded with officers in 
gorgeous uniforms, but chief among the personages to greet the 
KChédive on his arrival were Sir Garnet Wolseley, the Duke of 
Connaught, and Sir John Adye. The troops also who lined the 
streets were British and not Egyptian, while the escort provided for 
the Khédive’s drive through the city was a detachment of our 
Household Cavalry. Tewfhk warmly grected the British officers, 
but showed his undisguised contempt at the horde of native officials 


‘and Ulemas, who a few days previously had been willing to worship 
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1, In the Shau-Hing Gorge : ‘‘ The Expectant Wile. 
4. Another View of the Pak-Shik 


Near Tsun- 


”_2, Enlarged Sketch o 


f The Expectant Wife.”—3. View of the Pak-Shik-Shan, or ‘ White Stone Mountain,” from Tai-Wong. 


-Shan at a Distance of Twenty Miles.—5. View at Daybreak from Mong-Kong.—6. ‘‘The Detained Husband,” 
? 


Pan-Hii.—7. Rugged Isolated ‘‘ Needled” Limestone Peaks Near Kwei-Yuen. 
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and now were eager to grovel before their successful 


Arabi, 
sovereign. On_ perceiving the Sheikh of El Azhar, however, who 


had remained loyal throughout, he raised his hand in greeting. 
A short religious service of thanksgiving and prayer was then held, 
and every Ulema prostrated himself at the Kheédive’s feet as he 
shouted *‘Amen.” Riaz Pasha stepped forward at the close and 
shouted, ‘‘ Long live the Khédive!”—a cry dutifully taken up by 
the crowd, while to the strains of the British National Anthem from 
the band, the Khédive’s carriage, which contained the Duke of 
Connaught sitting by his side, and Sir Garnet Wolseley and Sir E. 
Malet facing him, drove to the Ismailia Palace. The crowd 
behaved itself with that apathy which is one of the chief charac- 
teristics of- an Oriental mob—no enthusiasm whatever being 
manifested. At the entry to the Palace, before the Khédive 
arrived, four buffaloes were sacrificed, and two more as he entered 
the gates, the men splashing the blood across the road in front of 
the carriage. This is the ceremony which is generally observed 
when a bride first comes to her new home, and is an essential form 
of welcome. In the evening there was a general illumination and 
displays of fireworks, the Khédive, accompanied by Sir Garnet 
‘Wolseley and the Duke of Connaught, driving through the streets 
with a strong escort of cavalry. 


DECORATING SIR GARNET WOLSELEY WITH THE OSMANIEH 


Tue first act of the Khédive on regaining his authority in his 
capital was to invest Sir Garnet Wolseley with the highest Order in 
his power, the Grand Cordon of the Osmanieh. The Duke of 
Connaught was similarly decorated, while Admiral Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour’ was honoured with the Order of the Second Class. 


THE GRAND REVIEW AT CAIRO, SEPT. 30 


IN order to impress the Cairenes with a sense of the military 
power of England, Sir Garnet Wolseley determined to hold a review 
of the major portion of the British troops in the great square of the 
Abdin Palace. This is the official residence of the Khédive.. It was 
there that Tewfik was proclaimed Khédive on the deposition of his 
father, the ex-Khédive Ismail, and there, also, Arabi forced his 
terms upon the Khédive at the bayonet point on September 9th, 1881. 
Now, however, the positions were reversed. for while Tewfk 
triumphant witnessed a review of the troops which had given him 
back his throne, Arabi watched the pageant from the window of a 
prison. Facing the palace a grand stand, surmounted by the’Royal 
Standard, had been erected for the Khédive and his officers, 
together with the Foreign Diplomatic Body. In the centre 
stood the Khédive, wearing the Star of India, his Ministers, 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour, the loyal Ulemas, Sir E. Malet and his 
Staff, the representatives of France, Germany, Russia, Austria, 
Italy, and Sweden all in uniform. Before the grand stand was a 
mast, from which waved the Union Jack, and this formed the saluting 
point, where Sir Garnet Wolseley took his stand mounted on a bay 
charger, and flanked by Sir John Adye and Captain Wardrop, his 
aide-de-camp. At4 P.M. began the march past of the army, which 
consisted of 17,266 men, 4,320 horses, 678 officers, and 60 guns. First 
came the Royal Horse Artillery, andnext the Household Cavalry under 
General Drury-Lowe, the Dragoons, and the Mounted Infantry, 
closely followed by the Indian cavalry, whose appearance, Zhe Temes 
correspondent tells us, excited no little admiration, ‘‘ Eight of them 
took Zagazig,” said one spectator ; “* Two of them captured five 
trains,” exclaimed another; while a third cried, ** Look how they 
glare at the Khédive,” for the troops, having received the word of 
command, ‘eyes left,” carried out the order with somewhat painful 
exactitude. The heavy field artillery followed, and next the Naval 
Brigade, led by Captains FitzRoyand Hendersonand Lieutenant Poore, 
and then, after the Garrison Artillery and the Engineers, came the 
Guards, headed by the Duke of Connaught. The Duke, leaving the 
Brigade, rode up to the Staff, saluted the Khédive, and took his place 
beside the Commander-in-Chief. After various detachments of the 
Irish and English infantry regiments, under General Hamley, came 
the Highlanders, led by Sir Archibald Alison, the Black Watch 
being headed by Col. Macpherson. Other infantry regiments 
followed, headed by Sir Evelyn Wood, and the rear of the force was 
brought up by a further portion of the Indian Contingent and the 
Seaforth Highlanders, the heroes of the march to Candahar, under 
General Macpherson. ‘‘ Poor Egyptians,” a spectator was heard to 
say ; “if they had onlyseen them before thecampaign instead of after.” 
After the review Sir Garnet Wolseley rode up to the Khédive, who 
shook hands with the British Commander and the Duke of Con- 
naught, and expressed his admiration at the magnificent bearing of 
the troops. 


ARABI’S LINES AT KAFR-DOWR AND A TEMPORARY CAFE 
AT ALEXANDRIA 


Tue first of these sketches depicts the entrance to the lines of 
defence at Kafr Dowr, constructed by the Egyptians on their 
retirement from Alexandria, and which, when surrendered to Sir 
Evelyn Wood, on September 15th, were found to be almost 
impregnable, and capable of being held by 1,600 men against a 
force of ten times that number. The sketch was made, on September 
18th, by an officer, who writes: ‘A train with Sir Evelyn Wood, 
consisting of three trucks, a carriage, and engine, went out to 
Arabi’s late lines on the 18th. The naval train followed.” The 
second sketch shows one of the numerous temporary cafés which 
have been erected in the Great Square of Alexandria while the ruins 
are being cleared away and new shops are being built. 


A CARD FROM TEL-EL-KEBIR 


ON the night after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir one of Arabi’s 
grand reception marquees was’ occupied by Sir John Adye, 
Chief of the Staff, and the accompanying is a fac-simzle of one of 
Arabi’s visiting cards, found in the tent and sent to Lieut.-Colonel 
Noble, R.A, in a private letter from Sir John Adye. Itisa pity 
that Arabi apparently forgot to put ‘ P.P.C,” on the card, 


OCCUPYING THE ABOUKIR FORTS 


“‘ BEFORE daylight on Tuesday morning, September 19th,” writes 
a naval officer, ‘the Sz/tan and Achilles weighed from Alexandria, 
and joined the AZinotaur at Ramleh, the gun vessels Condor and 
Falcon following. The vessels arrived off Fort Borg, at the western 
extreme of Aboukir Bay, at 7 A.M., when the ships’ boats, manned 
and armed, proceeded to the Fort, which the Marines of the 
Minotaur duly occupied—hauling down the white flag as a signal 
that they had arrived. The remainder of the expedition then 
re-embarked, and the Sw/éan and Achilles steamed round Nelson 
Island, towards Forts A and B, the gun vessels taking the inshore 
passage along the Western side. Having arrived within three miles 
of Fort B, the boats of the Achilles and Sultan landed and took 
possessions The Marines of the Sw/tan occupied Fort B, which 
lies in the centre of the bay, and is close in to the Railway Station 
on the Rosetta line. Those of the Achz//es occupied Fort A to the 
westward. Both forts are very strong, and are armed with seven, 
eight, and nine inch guns. Captain Kelly, of the Achilles, remained 
in command at Aboukir of the forces both on land and afleat.” 


BRITISH SOLDIERS SHOPPING AT CAIRO 


HERE we have Tommy Atkins, who has so valiantly fought his 
way to Cairo, busily bargaining for some trifle to take home as a 
souvenir of his campaign. The Egyptian, however, though no 
match for him on the battle-field, is completely his master over the 
counter, and will doubtless spoil the Giaour invader to the utmost 
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farthing of his slender purse, and thus revenge the losses of his 
comrades in the desert between Ismailia and Zagazig. 


EMBARKING HORSES OF THE INDIAN CONTINGENT AT MADRAS 


‘‘THE embarkation of an Indian regiment,” writes an officer, 
“Cig no common occurrence at Madras, and the manner in which the 
officers’ chargers are shipped is exceedingly interesting. Each 
animal is enticed into a huge surf boat, which is tilted on one side 
to enable him to step into it. No sooner does he get his four feet 
over the gunwale than the boat is hauled over, and the*hdrse finds 
himself standing in the bottom of the boat, which is flat and well- 
padded with grass. Then the boat is rapidly run down the sand to 
the sea, and rowed to the transport steamer in the roads.” ‘ 


DURING A SOUTH COAST GALE 7 


THE ships of the Royal Navy not only protect our commercaypn 
the high seas in time of war, but succour merchant vessels when 
suffering from stress of weather or other hardship in time of peace. 
Thus, Jack in our sketches is doing his duty as much as his brother 
in Egypt. 

Officers who are not on deck spend much of their time at the 
ports, watching what is going on, and speculating: “I give her 
twenty minutes! J give her ten,” &c. 

Next we see a German timber-laden vessel which had ‘‘turned 
turtle.’ Under such circumstances, people have often been known 
to live for a long time inside. In this case, after ‘‘ righting ” the 
ship, it was found that the crew, including the captain’s wife, had 
left in a boat, never, alas ! to reach the shore. 

Here is the funeral of a poor merchant seaman—often a nobody’s 
child. Both as regards ships and crews the merchant-navy stands 
in need of reformation. 

Succourers have at times to help each other. The cutter is trying 
to hook a life-buoy with a line to haul in; the steam-launches are 
helping each other. Lucky when these means are available. 

“In Time” and ‘Too Late” depicts the various fates of two 
vessels, The yawl, having dragged her anchor, drifted down the 
swinging sides of the huge ‘Northumberland. A hawser was passed, 
and she rode out the gale safely with the loss of her jibboom. The 
schooner, on the other hand, made no sign, and seemed deserted— 
she hoisted signals of distress ‘Too late,” and drifted broadside on 
to destruction.—Our engravings are from sketches by Paymaster 
C. W. Cole, H.M. Training Ship Boseaqwer. 


MR. LOTHBURY-ALDGATE IN THE HIGHLANDS 


Ir is whispered that there had been some financial transactions 
between Mr. Lothbury-Aldgate and Sir Ivor Catteran (The Catteran) 
of Glen Killanrebbin. At all events the worthy citizen states rather 
loudly and pompously that heis going to stay with his ‘old friend,” 
and here accordingly we are introduced to some of the adventures 
which befel him while in the Highlands ‘‘a chasin’ the deer.” 
The drawings with their titles pretty well explain themselves. Like 
most Southrons who are unaccustomed to the “garb of old Gaul,” 
Mr. Aldgate is bothered by his kilt, which he puts on hind-side 
before, and can’t remember where the sporran goes. Then when he 
takes a lesson in reel-dancing from his gillie, saying, ‘‘ You just do 
a few simple movements, not too fast, and I’ll follow,” he receives a 
smart contusion in the ribs. And when the piper plays in his 
honour at dawn of day, his first inclination is to send for the police. 
When crossing from one rock to another—the bridge having broken 
down—each place seems easier before reaching it, and harder after 
it is reached. Says Donald, “Ech ! Ifthe gentleman canna joomp, 
he maun wade,” nevertheless he consoles our friend by saying, 
“Ech! ye’re safe! Ye'd jamb twixt the stanes, and nae gae doon 
at a’!” ‘This means guineas” indicates the expensive nature of 
the sport. Mr. Aldgate has to tip the gillie handsomely. But the 
lessee of a deer-forest bleeds still more freely. He thinks he is let 
off cheap if each stag only costs him 80/. _If he has an unlucky 
season, 2007 a head will be nearer the figure. Mr. Aldgate 
probably felt happiest when, all his perils and hardships being 
over, he was able to show his trophies to admiring friends, and to 
invite them to take a ‘‘quoich 0” whusky,” as he calls it. 


GOING TO JOIN MY REGIMENT DURING THE RAINS 


TirEsE engravings (by Captain T. C. Porter, 6th Dragoon Guards, 
Sialkoti, India) depict the adventures which befel an officer recalled 
from leave in Kashmir during the monsoon rains of July last for the 
purpose of joining his regiment, which formed part of the Indian 
contingent for Egypt. The march during which he underwent this 
series of catastrophes was between Tinali and Rara, on the well- 
known Jurree route. Captain Porter describes his sketches thus :— 

«1,2 P.M.—Raining heavily. We are bound to start, and the 
weather certainly does not look like clearing up. 

‘9,3 p.M.—Still raining. We encounter a landslip. There is 
a sheer precipice of 1,000 feet into the river if we slip. 

‘63,4 p.M.—Raining harder. My wife’s dandy breaks clean in 
two with the weight of the rain. 

“ 4,—6 p.M.—Raining harder than ever. The rush of water down 
the sides of the hill has washed away the road, and the river is so 
swollen that it has overflowed, so we have to wade. 

“ 5,—7,30 P.M.—Raining worse still. We arrive wet and tired at 
a staging bungalow kept up by the great hospitality of the Maharajah 
of Kashmir. It leaks, and there is the usual coleny of vermin, &c. 

«©6,—8,30 P.M. Still raining. Tired and hungry, we are anxiously 
expecting dinner, when the cook arrives to say that he can procure 
no supplies, and that our two last bottles of whisky are broken. 
N.B.—-No more whisky procurable for five marches. Noticed that 
the cook kept very close to the open door.” 


THE SYDNEY EXHIBITION BUILDING 


Tus building, called the Garden Palace, which was totally 
destroyed by fire on September 22nd, the loss being estimated at 
500,000/,, was erected for the Sydney International Exhibition of 
1879, and was a large and spacious structure. Since the close of 
the Exhibition it was converted to uses somewhat similar to those of 
our Crystal Palace. The plan of the building was cruciform, with 
nave and transept, supplemented by extensive aisles. It was 800 feet 
long, by 500 feet wide. At the intersection of the nave and trar sept 
rose a dome 100 feet in diameter, and terminating in a la’.tern, 
whose finial was 210 feet above the ground. The nave and tansept 
terminated in four entrance towers. The aisles were lighted over- 
head with vertical windows facing south to avoid direct sunlight. 
A beautiful view was obtained from the dome and the balconies of 
the lovely scenery of the Botanic Gardens and the Harbour. The 
building, which was situated in the celebrated public pleasure ground 
known as the Inner Domain of Government House, was largely con- 
structed of wood, especially in the pillars and fagades, The inflam- 
mable character of its materials probably accounts for its rapid 
destruction.—Our engravings are from photographs by J. Paine, 
Sydney. 


THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


THE autumnal meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
opened in Gloucester on the 3rd inst. At 10 A.M. the Mayor and 
Corporation assembled in the Corn Exchange, and the Mayor, on 
behalf of the Corporation and citizens, gave the delegates a hearty 
welcome. Mr. W. C. Lucy, as President of the local Chamber, on 
its behalf, also bade them welcome, which was cordially acknow- 
ledged on behalf of the Chambers by Mr. Monk, M.P. The pro- 
ceedings, which lasted only a few minutes, then terminated, and the 


pa 


members and delegates adjourned to the Bell Assembly Room, 
where the business of the mecting was begun. The number of 
Chambers r,-resented was 46, and ther. were about 140 delegates 
present, Aiicr business was over the members were invited to visit 
the Cathedral and the Roman remains, or to ivke a trip down the 
canal. On the following evening ths delegates were cstertainad at 
a banquet, Mr, W. C, Lucy, President of the iccal Chamber, cag 
in the chair. 


TUE COMET 


- "Pure comet now visible is one of the most interesting bodies of its 
class of which there is any record. Out of the hundreds which have 
been observed from time to time only ten have been visible in broad 
daylight, From: accounts received from various places in Spain, 
Portugaf, and India, the present comet was seen in full daylight 
when only a few degrees from the sun. Only four known comets 
have approached so near the sun, namely, that of 1668, 1680, 1843, 
and 1880. Some authorities identify’ gur present visitor with the 


comet of 1668, others with that of of 1843. It appears to have been 
first observed at the Cape of Good Hope on September 17th, but 
was probably visible as a bright object in the southern hemisphere a 
It is 


week earlier. expected to be much longer in view than its 


‘THE COMET AS SEEN FROM THE P. AND 0. SS. ‘‘ ASSAM y 
Five a.m., Sept. 26, Lat. 37° 36’ N., Long. 9° 14/5. 


predecessors of 1843 or 1880, and is declared by some to be likely 
to fall into the sun. Observers at Vienna say it is one of the most 
brilliant which has ever appeared. At Lord Crawford’s observatory 
at Dunecht it is described as being visible to the naked eye every 
morning in the E.S.E., from 5.0 to 5.30, and looking as bright as a 
star of the first magnitude. The tail was plainly seen at Helmsley. 

Our engraving is from a sketch made by an officer of the 
P. and O. steamer Assam, on September 26th, at 5.5 A.M., in the 
Mediterranean. ‘ The nucleus,” he says, ‘‘ was of a pale yellowish 
colour, and equal in brightness to Sirius. The south edge of the 
tail was very clearly defined, with a slight curve upwards. The 
upper or northern edge was straight, but not so clearly defined. It 
was illumined by a misty reflected light. The whole of the tail 
faded gradually towards the end.” 

Note.——The officer who commanded the detachment of 
cavalry which first occupied the Citadel at Cairo was Captain 
Darley, 4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, and not Captain Varley, 
as given in our last issue. 


So 


Tue War.——At a meeting of the Common Council on 
Thursday last it was resolved that an address of thanks and con- 
gratulation should be presented to Sir Garnet Wolseley and Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour, and to the latter the freedom of the City and 
a sword of honour, a compliment already paid by the Court to Sir 
G. Wolseley. The request of the Lord Mayor-elect that a de ch- 
ment of each of the regiments engaged in the campaign should be 
allowed to take part in the procession on Lord Mayor’s Day has 
been refused, on the ground that a sufficient number will not have 
returned.—At Knightsbridge the First Life Guards will be enter- 
tained at a public banquet, and similar preparations for the welcome 
home of regiments quartered there are announced from Windsor, 
Plymouth, Brighton, and other towns, In Scotland, where there 
seems to be an opinion that the Highland Brigade should have been 
more amply mentioned in the despatches, the Fort William Com- 
missioners have passed a resolution recommending the presentation 
of aspecial sword of honour to Sir A. Alison. The Queen will 
return from Balmoral earlier than usual to witness the disembarka- 
tion of the Guards and other of the principal regiments at 
Portsmouth,—Meanwhile the darker side of even the shortest and 
least stubbornly contested campaign is daily shown by the arrival 
in quick succession of transports charged with sick and wounded 
men, The resources of the great hospital at Netley, which makes 
up nearly 1,000 beds, were almost exhausted with the landing on 
Saturday morning of sixteen officers and 288 non-commissioned 
officers and privates from the British Prince, and the Courland had 
to take her ninety invalids on to Woolwich, where she will load 
again with barrack equipments for the army of occupation. The 
Lusitania has brought home 249 sick, of whom the greater number 
were sent on to Aldershot, and the France 294 more, besides 
seventeen officers. Great complaints have been made of bad food 
and insufficient attendance on board the transports, particularly the 
France and the Malabar.—At the Military Tournament at West 
Drayton 50o/, were raised towards an “ Egyptian War Fund” for 
the families of killed or disabled soldiers; and a meeting will be 
held next week at General Taylor’s house in Eaton Place to concert 
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united action in the matter. The casualties in the field amount to 
over 569, and the hospital cases wilt probabiy not be far short 
af 4,000. std a.” , 

; eS OUT OF PARLIAMENT continue fhore and more to 
the noes of coming battle: Sir Stafford Northcote’s second 


proposal to accept the amendment which stood in his (Mr. Gibson’s) 
name until he said so himself from his place in Parliament.” A 
letter from Sir S. Northcote has been published, warning Conserva- 
tives to be vigilant, for many extreme Liberals are ill at ease, and 


will ask for ‘‘a strong dose of Radical measures to take the taste of 


the war policy out of their mouths.” At Aberdeen a new Conser- 
vative Club was opened on Monday, and an energetic defence of the 
House of Lords as “ the House of Second Thoughts” delivered by 
Lord Kintore. On the other hand, Liberal meetings at Bury St. 
Edmund’s, Gainsborough, &c., have continued to express their 
confidence in the Government, satisfaction at the happy issue of the 
war, and full approval of the new Rules of Procedure. Mr. C. P. 
Villiers has written to his constituents at Wolverhampton that any 
measure for the reform of the House ‘* maturely considered by Mr. 
Gladstone ” will deserve the most respectful attention; and at 
Birmingham there has been a crowded meeting in the Town Hall, 
at which an amendment by Mr. Satchell Hopkins, President of the 
Birmingham Conservative Association, to the effect that the 
“‘ Cléture by a bare majority was too severe a remedy,” was lost, 
and the motion of Mr. Dixon, ex-M.P. for the borough, approving 
the new Rules, was carried by an overwhelming majority. In reply 
lo the memorial from the Anti-Slavery Society, Mr. Gladstone has 
addressed a letter to Mr. Pease, ‘‘hoping that it may be found 
possible to effect something in Egypt, though his knowledge is not 
such as to warrant his speaking with confidence.” 


THE CONFERENCE OF THE AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF 
RAILWAY SERVANTS was concluded on Friday last at Darlington. 
Resolutions were passed advocating the general adoption of 
continuous brakes, the appointment of a larger staff of Government 
inspectors, and the adoption of the most approved system of coupling 
and uncoupling carriages. The lives lost in this department of 
railway work had amounted in the five years ending 1880 to 205, 
and the serious injuries to 1,614. 

THE AGITATION AMONG THE COLLIERS for higher pay is still 
apparently most fierce in Yorkshire. At a conference of delegates, 
representing 27,000 hands, at Rotherham, it was agreed to give 
notice to the masters, if the latter refused the 15 per cent. advance, 
and arrangements were made with the Secretary of the Lancashire 
Unions, Mr. Ashton, for a meeting at Manchester on Friday next of 
representatives of all the nine counties ‘‘which are untrammelled 
by sliding-scale agreements.” In the Derbyshire and Nottingham 
districts advances ranging from 1234 to 734 per cent. have been 
offered by employers, and ballots, it is said, will be taken in the 
different collieries to decide if these terms are to be accepted. In 
South and North Staffordshire awards of a 10 per cent. advance 
have been accepted over districts employing 16,000 and 20,000 
respectively; and in Durham the Executive of the Unions have 
reminded the men that they are bound to keep to the sliding-scale 
arrangements as long as possible. Mr. Cowen, M.P., addressing a 
miners’ meeting at Winlaton on Saturday, believed that we were 
approaching a period of moderate mining prosperity, but thought 
no machinery had yet been constructed By which restriction of out- 
put could be enforced. 

IrIsH NATIONALISTS on either side of the Atlantic have been 
not a little discouraged by a brief telegram from the editor of the 
Irish World to Mr. Patrick Egan, advising him of a remittance of 
17,000 dols., making a total of 342,000 dols. sent, but adding that 
‘* With this issue he closes the fund, as he believes the Land 
League to be a thing of the past.” The blow is believed to be 
aimed at the Parnell wing by the more extreme men who consider 
Parliamentary agitation to be false tactics, though some suspect that 
a falling-off in the subscriptions has compelled them to make a 
virtue of necessity. But the stoppage of remittances is none the less 
deprecated by the trusted officials who had the spending of 
them. Mr, Davitt has been abusing with equal vigour the Liberal 
Government and the Land Bill at Wexford. ‘‘The mountain of 
agitation has brought forth a mouse,” and landlordism has got a 
new lease of life. Mr. Healy, following him, bade his hearers not 
to be too pessimist, but to use the Land Act as an entrenchment for 
further operations.—At Castleisland considerable regret has been 
displayed for the murder of the industrious tenant-farmer Brown, 
Archdeacon O'Connell declaring from the pulpit that such crimes 
brought a curse upon the land; and both Mr. Davitt and Mr. 
O’Connor Power have denounced the men who shoot their Jand- 
lords from behind hedges, though the anger of the latter was hotter 
still against the ‘‘ packed juries” who convict them when arrested. 
~—At a sale at Limerick prices, have been realised for farms which 
a few months back would have been thought fabulous—one plot of 
13/. a year rental selling for 400/., and a little farm of 53 acres for 
nearly 1,000/, The sale was the first since the Land Act became 
law. The approaching Conference at Dublin will be held on a 
set scale than was at first intended, and will also be open to the 

Tess, 

ACCIDENTS AND DisAsTERs.——Towards the end of last week 
there arrived at Liverpool the captain and twenty-two of the crew 
of the steamer Bendigo, which foundered in St. George’s Channel 
during the recent gales. They had been without food or water in 
an open boat for four days, during which one of their number 
became delirious. Onthe fourth day they were picked up by the 
Richard Cobden, and carried to Swansea.—At Bristol a fire at 
Baker’s Flour Mills has caused damage to the amount of 50,000/, 
and at Brighton Mellison’s Concert Hall has been burned to the 
ground, and the adjoining hotels in the block greatly injured. The 
Hall contained an organ which had cost 2,000/,—At Birmingham 
there has been another railway collision, the ninth in as many days, 
through a Leicester train running into that for Sutton Colefield. 
The guard of the Sutton train was dangerously hurt, and twelve 
passengers more or less severely. 

AT Bancor the typhoid epidemic has begun at last to abate, 
only six new cases, the last of a mild type, having been reported 
since Thursday. From Bethesda, too, the accounts are bettcr, 
though there is still much sickness there, and in the model village 
of Llandegai. In London scarlet fever is decidedly on the increase, 
and the deaths from this source rose to 71 last week, exceeding the 
corrected weekly average by 9. In the Board Asylums there are 
593 cases. 

THe Two First CrREMATIONS carried out in England since 
Roman times took place on Sunday and Monday last, when the 
bodies of Mrs. Hanham, wife of Captain Hanham, and of Lady 
Hanham, wile of the late Rev. Sir James Hanham, of Dean’s Court, 
were reduced to ashes, according to their dying wish, under the 
direction of Captain Hanham, son of the latter lady and husband of 
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the former. Mrs, Hanhaw had died in July, 1876, and Lady 
Hanham in June, 1877, and the bodies had been kept in a mausoleum 
in the grounds, where the.ashes will now be deposited in cinerary 
urns. The process, whggf was most satisfactory in all respects, 
was witnessed by Dr. Comyns Leach; Medical Officer of Health for 
the Sturminster District. 

Sir B, SeyMouR will probably take the title of Baron Alcester, 
of Alcester, in the County of Warwick. 


Tue TurF.—-The Second October Meeting at Newmarket, 
which is always one of the big weeks in the racing year, began on 
Monday, and produced some very interesting running. Edelweiss 
followed up his recent successes, and won the Cesarewitch Trial 
Handicap for Mr. Crawfurd, his performance having the effect of 
giving his stable companion, Cortie Roy, a lift in the Cesarewitch 
market, while Mark Antony’s indifferent running depressed his 
stable companion, City Arab. ‘The old-fashioned _Clearwell Stakes 
brought out a good field of eleven, of whom Mr. F. Gretton’s dark 
colt Acrostic was made favourite. But he could only get third, and 
Hauteur, carrying olbs. extra, beat Goldfield cleverly by three 
parts of a length. The fielders had a good turn in Incognita’s 
being but little backed for the First Welter, in which she beat Dean 
Swift and thirteen others. The Dean on the following day won the 
Heath Stakes, and so consoled his followers. In the Scurry 
Nursery the backers picked out Gisela as favourite in a field of 
eleven, and she beat Lucerne by ahead; and in a Maiden Plate 
they were equally fortunate in preferring Diletto to the other nine 
starters. The Cesarewitch will long be remembered as producing 
the smallest number of competitors which has come to the post 
since 1839, when the race was established, and won by Lord 
Miltown’s Cruiskeen in a field of ten. The number of starters on 
Tuesday was fourteen, and Shrewsbury, on the strength of his per- 
formance at the previous Newmarket Meeting, maintained his 
position as first favourite to the fall of the flag. Corrie Roy, 
Chippendale, and City Arab were next in demand, very strong 
support being given to Corrie Roy. How she won easily enough 
from Chippendale, with City Arab third, all onr readers 
interested in such matters well know. The performance was a 
good one, asthe 8st. 7lbs. Mr. Crawfurd’s four-year-old carried 
is the highest weight a Cesarewitch winner has yet borne, though it 
will not compare with Robert the Devil’s victory two years ago, 
when as a three-year-old he carried only 11b. less. When we 
think of Corrie Roy starting for the Goodwood Stakes this year at 
50 to 1 with 8st. on her back being unplaced, we give an 
involuntary shrug of the shoulders, and simply remark that the 
present racing season has been very prolific of in-and-out running, 
and will add significance to the well-known expression—‘‘the 
glorious uncertainty of the Turf.” It must not, however, be 
forgotten that Corrie Roy last autumn showed she could stay the 
Cesarewitch course, when she beat Peter, Exeter, Chippendale, and 
others over it for the Jockey Club Cup. Poor old Chippendale 
ought to know the track pretty well by this time, as he won the 
Cesarewitch in 1879, and has run second for it for the two last 
years in succession. Shrewsbury made a good show for the 
greater part of the distance, but the course was a little too far for 
him. However, he finished fourth, and in the opinion of many 
might have been nearer the winner. Hence he was made first 
favourite for the Cambridgeshire, and stands at the time of writing 
at about 15 tor. Abbotsford (late Mistake) also showed well for a 
time, and perhaps may make a good bid for that race. The Middle 
Park Plate well kept up its prestige, and Mr. Crawfurd’s coiours 
were again in the van on Macheath, who carried the highest weight, 
gst. 3lbs., with which it has been won, Highland Chief, with 
gst., was second, and these were the two which the backers made 
first and second favourites in a field of seventeen. As yet no 
Middle Park winner has taken Epsom honours, but it looks not 
unlikely that if Macheath can stand training he may break the 
charm. Forthe Select Stakes, Kermesse put in an appearance after 
her long absence from public life, and, carrying 11b. more than 
Nellie, ran a dead heat with her, Shotover, the Derby winner, failing 
to give them the rolhs, she was required to do. Perhaps after a 
little time Kermesse will reassert the supremacy she showed over 
all the two-year-olds of last season. 

FooTpaLL.—The Footballists are up and doing in all directions, 
and the present season seems likely to be a busier one than any of 
its predecessors, as every year the game becomes more and more 
popular.—Among the Association games recently played may be 
mentioned those between Aston Villa (Birmingham) and Notts 
County, in which the latter were victorious by two goals to one ; and 
between the Vale of Leven and Queen’s Park (Glasgow), in which 
the former were defeated by six goals to four.—In Rugby Union 
games the London Scottish have beaten the Middlesex Wanderers, 
Blackheath the Harlequins, and Clapham Rovers the West Kent. 

ATHLETICS, The London Athletic Club have held their 
Annual Autumn Meeting at Stamford Bridge. Of the members’ 
races, J. M. Cowie won the 100 Yards’ Challenge Cup, and W. 
Stevenson the 300 Yards’ Challenge Cup Handicap. C. P. Beckley 
again won the Three Miles’ Walking Challenge Cup, and S. H. 
Baker walked over for the Half-Mile. 

AQUATICS.——We hear from America that Hanlan and Ross are 
matched for 500/. a side to row a race at New Orleans in a couple of 
months’ time. 7 

BicycLinc.——Eight competitors started for the Twenty Miles 
Professional Championship on Saturday last at Leicester, which was 
won by R. Howell of Coventry in 1h, 2 min. 55 sec. 

PEDESTRIANISM.——On Tuesday last, on the Cambridge Road, 
alittle way out of Newmarket, the well-known “ped,” H. Thatcher, 
made an altempt to walk twenty-two miles in three hours, and so 
eclipse the memorable achievement of Charles Westhall on the 
same road, who, a generation ago, completed twenty-one miles in 
the time in the fairest possible manner. The weather and the track 
were rather against Thatcher, who gave in after completing eighteen 
miles in 2 hrs. 23 min. 37 sec. 

BILLIARDS.——-A very remarkable match has just*been played 
between W. Mitchell and W. J. Peall, the latter receiving 1,000 
points in 5,000. On the first evening, when at 1,207; Mitchell 
gained position for the spot stroke, and did not cease disposing of 
the red until he had made the extraordinary break of 1,055, 
including no fewer than 350 consecutive spot strokes, —the highest 
break on record. Eventually he won the game by 5 points. 


—— 


Tue Fine Arr Exurpirion at Rome has been postponed, 
owing to a petition on the part of a number of Florentine and 
Venetian artists, who state that the late inundations have so 
impeded the works they were preparing that they will not be ready 
by the date fixed for the opening, _ It is therefore proposed that the 
time for the delivery of works shall extend until December Ist, 
and the opening of the Exhibition itself shall not take place until 
January 15th, 1883. 
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GuITEAU’s SKULL HAS BEEN STOLEN from the Army Medical 
Museum at Washington, where it was being exhibited. 

A Fine Art EXHIBITION was opened at Simla on last Saturday 
week. The paintings exhibited were 414 in number, a decrease of 
twenty-four in those sent the previous year. 

A MoNUMENT IN MEMORY OF THE LATE CZAR is to be erected 
at Moscow, and thirty-three competitive designs have been sent in, 
many of which are of high artistic value, and will be exhibited at 
the Moscow School of Fine Arts. 

Tue Istumus OF CORINTH CANAL is progressing very slowly, 
only 200 workmen being employed in its construction. Next 
spring steam-engines and perforators now being made will come 
into action, and it is hoped the canal will be finished by 1837. 

Tue Inptan CoLLecTion belonging to the Prince of Wales, 
together with that of South Kensington, has been transferred from 
Berlin to Copenhagen. ‘he collection, which has been tastefully 
arranged in the Amalienburg Castle, was thrown open to: the public 
last Saturday by the King, the Crown Prince and Princess and 


Royal Family being present. 


THE OLD BrivceE OveR THE MOSELLE AT COBLENTZ is to 
be partly removed, and replaced by an iron one of larger dimensions 
ata cost of 1,500/, The old bridge was built of stone in 1349, 
and is no longer sufficient for the requirements of the traffic ; during 
its existence of five and a half centuries the armies of nearly all the 
sovereigns of Europe have crossed it. 

DuRING THE RECENT EcGypriaAN CAMPAIGN it is reported that 
a shell passed over Sir Garnet Wolseley’s head, and then took off 
the leg of a horse ten yards behind him. An American contem- 
porary has been trying to prove that this was impossible. Allowing 
that the head of the General was 9 feet from the ground, that the 
shell passed 3 feet higher, and that the horse’s leg was struck 2 feet 
from the ground, the trajectory of the shell would show a fall of 
Io feet in a flight of 30 feet. Calculating the speed of the shell from 
these data, it will be found that it required five-eighths of a second 
to travel 30 feet, a velocity insufficient to take off the leg of a horse. 

LONDON Mor tatity slightly decreased last week, and 1,422 
deaths were registered, against 1,449 during the previous seven 
days, a decline of 27, being 22 below the average, and at the rate of 
19'I per 1,000. Scarlet fever is rapidly spreading in the metropolis, 
and the Metropolitan Asylums Board, who have already opened the 
Fulham Hospital for the reception of cases, have applied for 
authority to open the Hampstead Asylum as well. There were 71 
deaths from ‘scarlet fever (an increase of 10, 593 cases being in 
the Board’s Asylums last Saturday), 3 from small-pox (a decline 
of 4), 25 from measles (an increase of 3), 22 from diphtheria (a fall 
of 6), 30 from whooping-cough (a decline of 1), 2 from typhus fever, 
28 from enteric fever (arise of 8), 1 from an undefined form of 
fever, 29 from diarrhcea and dysentery (a decline of 5), and 253 
from diseases of the respiratory organs (a fall of 47, and 8 below the 
average), of which 123 were attributed to bronchitis and 81 to 
pneumonia. Different forms of violence caused 49 deaths; 39 
were the result of negligence or accident. Ten cases of suicide 
were registered, being twice the corrected average. There were 
2,467 births registered, against 2,538 during the previous week, 
being 108 below the average. The mean temperature of the air 
was 55'4 deg., and 1°7 deg. above the average. 

Funp FoR OLD AND DISABLED SOLDIERS, Amongst the 
various developments of benevolence in this country, the claims of 
old soldiers can scarcely be said to have received due consideration. 
It is true that pensions are granted, under certain conditions, to 
deserving soldiers who are incapacitated from further service ; but 
in many cases the provision is inadequate to supply them with the 
necessities of life. A bequest of about 10,000/, was, a few years 
ago, made with this view by the late Mr. William Woodman, 
and the interest of that sum’ is to be administered by the 
Commander-in-Chief for the time being, in the relief of worn-out 
or disabled soldiers of good character. This fund has enabled the 
Duke of Cambridge to relieve many cases of urgent distress ; but 
itis obvious that the income from this sum, alout 300/. a year, is 
very inadequate, and it is therefore desirable that further funds 
should be raised. At this moment, when so many of our soldiers 
have been wounded or otherwise incapacitated by service in the 
field, it is believed that the public will be readily disposed to 
augment this bequest by additional contributions. Subscriptions 
are therefore earnestly solicited in aid of the Fund. “Her Majesty 
has also been graciously pleased to evince an interest in this 
proposal, and has permitted her name to appear as Patron of the 
Fund. Her Majesty has further headed the list of subscribers with 
a donation of 100/., the Duke of Cambridge has also expressed 
his willingness to become Patron, whilst a number of officers and 
gentlemen formed a Committee, ‘under the chairmanship of General 
Lord William Paulet, G.C.B., to arrange for the investment of any 
money which may be forthcoming, and to consider the rules under 
which the proposed Fund should be administered. Contributions 
will be received by Messrs. Coutts, 59, Strand, W.C., and Messrs. 
Cox and Co., Craig’s Court, S.W., and will be placed by them to 
the credit of the Fund for Old and Disabled Soldiers. 

An INTERESTING LOAN EXHIBITION OF LACE AND FANs is 
being held this month at the Brighton Aquarium, and is considerably 
appreciated by the lady visitors in particular, ‘Though not very 
large, the collection is well-arranged, and includes some remarkable 
specimens of old lace—notably a quaint piece of Flemish workman- 
ship, wrought with great skill, and representing the Nativity. The 
Virgin and Child are in the centre, surrounded by animals, the Star, 
&c., arranged with delightful disregard of the rules of perspective, 
while King Herod, and the doctors disputing in the Temple, are 
seen in the border. This is lent by Lady Brassey, who contributes 
largely to both sections of the exhibition, and whose old Flemish 
lappets are exquisitely fine and delicately executed. Amongst the 
antique treasures lent by other exhibitors are some Spanish seven- 
teenth-century ‘‘ Caterpillar Point,” some well-preserved silver lace 
and splendid old French blonde, and another curious needlework 
pictire—a square of Italian Guipure Church Lace, with a raised 
figure of the Madonna in the centre. Modern productions are well- 
represented, while the manufacture of pillow lace is practically 
illustrated. Of the fans the antique specimens are decidedly the 
most attractive. Types of all countries are here, from the familiar 
Chinese and Japanese, the curious shell and the circular South 
American feather fan, to those of delicate Belgian lace, and those 
ingeniously ornamented with crests. Two pleasing relics of bygone 
years are put to more practical use than merely keeping the owner 
cool, as one is covered with geographical information, while another 
records the music of ‘*Country Dances for the Year 1794.” The 
modern exhibits are mostly very tasteful, especially M. Marcot’s 
combination of pearl sticks, cobwebby lace, and graceful peasant 
design. A large number are shown in competition for the prizes 
given by the directors, and most of these are of the type made 
familiar by South Kensington. The majority are floral designs, 
several being artistically grouped, while one or two of the land- 
scapes are painted with much taste and refinement. Altogether the 
collection is an agreeable addition to the many attractions of 
Brighton during her autumn season. 
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THE WAR IN EGYPT—THE ENTRY 


H|BY A MILITARY OFFICER 


Ecyrt.——The British troops are now rapidly leaving Alex- 
andria, and in a few days Egypt will be left to the care of the 
temporary garrison which has been told off to maintain order until 
Baker Pasha can organise his new army. Meanwhile, all is quiet 
and peaceful, save in one or two of the towns in the interior, such, 
for instance, as Tantah, where the natives continue to manifest 
a fanatical feeling against the Christians. Indeed, it is asserted that 
our occupation has produced comparatively little impression, it 
being widely believed that the Sultan has ordered us to go no 
further than Cairo, so that it is generally considered that a military 
demonstration of some nature in the outlying districts will be 
absolutely necessary if we wish to reap the full benefit of 
the Expedition. An obnoxious sheik at Tantah, however, has been 
punished with a hundred lashes for endeavouring to stir up an 
agitation against the Christians. Large quantities of arms have also 
been seized at Tantah, where the greatest vigilance has to be used 
by the authorities to prevent an outbreak. At Cairo both officers 
and soldiers have been sightseeing and generally amusing themselves 
before leaving for home, the troops being taken in detachments to 
view the Pyramids, The Duke of Connaught has gone for a few 
days’ trip up the Nile, being received with great pomp at the various 
stations on the way. Serious business, however, is by no means 
Leing neglected. ‘The Preliminary Court of Inquiry is hard at work 
sifting the evidence against the various rebel prisoners, who number 
in all about 130, and preparations are being made for the trial of 
Arabi and the chief rebel leaders. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt has engaged 
the Hon. Mark Napier as counsel for Arabi, but it is doubtful 
whether the prisoner will be allowed to avail himself of his services, 
as the trial will be conducted in Arabic. When the prisoners were 
handed over to the Egyptian Government by the British authorities, 
an express stipulation was made that they should be allowed legal 
assistance. The Egyptian Government now contend that they are 
not, however, bound to sanction the engagement of foreign counsel. 
Arabi has now been formally handed over to the Egyptians, who have 
changed his place of confinement toa prison, and treat him like a con- 
vict. Mahmoud Sami and Toulba Pashas have already been examined 
before the Prosecution Committee, under the presidency of Ismail 
Pasha Eyoub. The former stated that he had been actuated entirely 
by fear, while the latter absolutely denied having taken part in the 
rebellion, or having held a command in Arabi’s army. Said Bey 
Gandeel, also, the Prefect of Alexandria during the outrages of June 
11th, denied having distributed bludgeons to the natives on that 
day, as also the other charges brought against him. On Wednesday 
Arabi Pasha himself was examined, and replied to the interrogatories 
hy longspeeches, which, however, contained no important matter. The 
International Commission for indemnifying the European residents 
of Egypt for their property lost and destroyed during the campaign 
is being organised, and will now probably be divided into 
two sections, one of which will examine the various claims, while 
the other will consider how the wherewithal to pay these claims is 
to be raised, as the revenues set aside for the payment of the interest 
of the National Debt muzt naturally be left untouched. As for the 
resumption of the Control, although Sir Auckland Colvin has 
returned to Egypt, the functions of that dual body are not to be 
renewed at present. 

From Alexandria there is little save the execution on Saturday of 
Hadji Mustapha, a well-known water-seller, for participation in the 
outrages of June 11, and on Monday of the murderers of Dr. 
Ribton and M. Cattani. No British troops were present at the 
latter execution, but no disturbance occurred, though an immense 
crowd had assembled. The British troops are now being with- 
drawn from the various posts which they have occupied pending the 
disorganisation of the various native services, and even the Custom 
House has now been completely restored to Egyptian officials. 

Other countries are still watching the progress of events in Egypt 
with the greatest interest, and awaiting the announcement of what 
England intends to propose with regard to a final settlement with 
ill-concealed impatience. FRANCE is still harping upon the old 
theme that England must not elbow her out of all share in Egyptian 
affairs, and that, come what may, the Joint Control must not be 
abolished. This has been querulously repeated by the Gambettist 
organs for the last fortnight.’ Thus, on Monday, the Aépuddigue 
Francaise, referring to the rumour that Sir Auckland Colvin had 
been ordered not to resume the function of the Control, refuses 
to believe that Lord Gianville can have resorted to ‘‘so clumsy 
and indecorous a mode of setting aside the Control without con- 
sulting France,” Many of the Centre organs, and the Débats in 
particular, however, show much more sound common sense, reminding 
their countrymen that as in the hour of need they chose to do nothing, 
and allowed the British to take the place they abandoned, they 
can hardly now complain that the English are now in the position of 
‘* Beati Possidentes.” Moreover, he reminds them that the policy 
of ‘abstention, self-effacement, and abdication” was dictated to 
:he Government by the country at Jarge through the Deputies who 
vefused the Cabinet the supplies for the proposed expedition to 
restore order in Egypt. To this on Wednesday the République 
francaise veplies very angrily, declaring that ‘‘ because a French 
Assembly had refused to intervene, France had by no means given 
in her resignation in Egypt.” . . . ‘*The old conventions,” itis 
protested, ‘‘exist for us as long as they are not abrogated by the 
consent of the contracting parties, and the French Government 
cannot subscribe to arrangements which would involve for France 
the negation of her interests and the abandonment of her 
rights.” In GERMANY, the Cologne Gazette is amusing itself 
with reproducing second-hand stories of the cruelty of British 
soldiers to Arab wounded; while, according to Zhe Times 
correspondent, Prince Bismarck has been pondering the best 
way for the English to secure a majority of votes in the 
Suez Canal Company, and suggests that the British Govern- 
ment should allow trustees to invest their capital in Suez 
shares. ‘There would soon be thousands of Englishmen,” 
he is said to have declared, “entitled to attend and vote at the 
meetings. The railways might get up cheap trips, or the share- 
holders would send proxies, and at the proper tinge they will secure 
themselves from M, de Lesseps’ fits of passion.” “The object of the 
English is eventually, we are told, to depose M. de Lesseps from 
his chairmanship, and elect in his place some such prominent 
Englishman as Admiral Seymour. In Turkey Lord Dufferin has 
replied to the Porte’s inquiry as to when the British troops would 
be withdrawn. After mentioning the responsibility imposed upon 
England by the sacrifices she has made in Ugypt, he announces 
plainly that ‘‘until order is restored and evidence is forthcoming 
of the stability of the new order of things, a portion of the British 
troops are likeiy to be compelled to prolong their stay.” 

FRANCE. Rarely within the last score of years has there been 
such absolutely political quietude as exists at present in France. 
The Legitimists have finished their yearly banquets, and there is 
not even an Irreconcileable meeting to chronicle. The only 
incident has been the death of poor Admiral Pothuau, a brave old 
sailor, whose gallant conduct with his Naval Brigade in 1871 first 
brought him into political notice, for it was through his popularity 

. that M. Thiers appointed him Minister of Marine—a post which 
he also held during the MacMahonate. He subsequently was 
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Ambassador to London, but of late has retired into private life, and 
on Saturday he died of cancer. The funeral ceremony took place 
at the Invalides on Wednesday, being conducted with great pomp 
and ceremony, and being attended by officers of the highest rank of 
both services, Home politics being thus dull, people have been 
turning their attention further aficl!, and Madagascar is now the 
chief theme of discussion. Queen Ranavola’s Ambassadors are 
now in Paris, and some journals, anxious to find a revanche for the 
success of the British in Egypt, are assuming beforehand that their 
propositions are unacceptable, and that ‘‘energetic measures will 
have to be adopted.” The Hovas, or ruling race, are regarded as 
completely under British influence, while the Sakalaves are presumed 
to be under a species of French protectorate by virtue of old treaties. 
The French, therefore, are loud in their cries of ‘* Hands off what 
they claim to be territory placed under their rule, namely, Bali Bay 
on the west, and Fort Dauphin and other points on the east and 
south. 

In Parts considerable sympathy has been aroused by the death of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Froidevaux, the officer second in command of 
the Paris Fire Brigade, who was killed on Saturday morning while 
attending a large fire on the Boulevard de Charonne. He was a 
general faveurite, and he was buried with both official and public 
honours on Tuesday, the Premier and several of F the Ministers 
attending. Another Parisian topic has been the visit of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, who opened a series of services at the American 
Chapel in the Rue de Berri. M. de Pressensé, a senator and well- 
known Protestant pastor, opened the service with a prayer that the 
mission might lighten the ‘darkness in which the French were 
stumbling between superstition and infidelity.” To turn to more 
mundane matters, the annual amateur sculling race was held on 
Sunday in Paris, M. Lein, the representative of the chief Paris 
club, carrying off the prize.—In theatrical circles the chief novelty 
has been MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s AZadame Thérése at the Chatelet 
—adead failure. Madame Sarah Bernhardt will shortly appear at 
the Vaudeville in a new piece by M. Sardou, fedora, the plot 
treating of Russian folk, but the scene being laid in Paris. 

In the provinces the vintage returns appear to be below the 
average. The experiments for combatting the phylloxer'a, however, 
are decidedly bearing fruit, Sulphide of carbon seems to be a most 
efficient insecticide, while the vines planted in sandy soils where the 
phylloxera does not venture, are most flourishing: The proprietors of 
such districts are accordingly in high glee, for lands not worth 4/. a 
hectare a few years since are now estimated at 4002, Affairs in 
Southern Tunis are far from promising, and strong reinforcements 
have been sen’to Gabes and Sfax with a view to a winter campaign, 


AustRIA.— Thanks to the energetic action of the Govern- 
ment the anti-Jewish agitation round Pressburg has been suppressed, 
and no further disturbances are reported. It now appears that 
the various Municipal authorities were authorised by the Govern- 
ment to pronounce martial law should the riots have continued. 
Over a hundred persons have been arrested for participation in the 
outrages. The chief topic, however, is the rapprochement which seem 
to be taking place between Servia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria, 
whose rulers have interchanged visits, while the visit of the Prince 
of Montenegro to Russia has given rise to all sorts of rumours of a 
Confederation of the Balkan States under the protectorate of Russia. 
Ever jealous of their Muscovite neighbours, this rumour has created 
some uneasiness. Meanwhile King Milan of Servia, who has been 
taking the baths at Ischl this week, has been to Vienna, and 
dined with the Emperor, and this again gives rise to a counter 
rumour that an Austro-Servian alliance is in contemplation. 
Amongst the foreign visitors also is the King of Greece, who has 
been very hospitably entertained at Vienna. There is a statement, 
though apparently without any solid foundation, that Austria wishes 
to place the Kilia mouth of the Danube, now held by Russia, 
under the international control which supervises the navigation of 
the remaining mouths, a proposition naturally objected to by the 
Russian Government. The Delegations have been summoned to 
meet on the 25th ult. by the Emperor, and some brisk debates 
on the military question, and the number of the troops to be 
maintained in Bosnia are expected. 

IraLy.——Signor Depretis has made his long-expected Minis- 
terial speech at a banquet at Stradella, his constituency, on Sunday 
He remarked that his utterances would be ‘‘a confession, a vindica- 
tion, and a legacy.” If he had not been an infallible prophet, at 
least he had been sincere in his promises during the last decade, In 
fulfilment of his programme announced seven years since, the grist 
tax had been abolished, the fiscal duties reduced, the integrity of 
the Budgets had been maintained, and electoral reform had been 
effected. He dwelt on the great commercial improvement which 
had taken place in Italy, and, passing to the religious question, 
declared that he did not consider that concessions could be made to 
the Clericals beyond the law of guarantees. Turning to the vexed 
question of increased armaments, he protested that it was impossible 
to consent to another immediate increased expenditure which would 
amount to tens of millions. Speaking of foreign affairs, he announced 
that “‘our relations with England, our ancient and sure friend, are 
excellent. Documents will be laid before Parliament, and will show 
that our acceptance of the invitation to intervene in Egypt would 
not have been consistent with our international duties.” He then 
enumerated the various Ministerial measures which related to 


sanitary reform, irrigation, and forests ; to the establishment of an- 


agrarian Credit Foncier and a pension fund, and a number of Bills in 
favour of the working classes; the remodelling of the commercial and 
provincial laws, a reform of the service of public safety, an improve- 
ment in the position of school teaching, and measures dealing with 
the merchant navy and the equalisation of the land tax. ‘Trulya 
pretty comprehensive programme for the ensuing Session. 

Considerable discussion has been excited by the institution of two 
Commissions by the Pope to try offences committed within the 
precincts of the Vatican, where hitherto it has been presumed that the 
Pope exercises temporal as well as spiritual authority. This is re- 
garded as a substantial protest against a decision recently given by a 
Roman tribunal that Italian civil jurisdiction extends within the 
walls of the Vatican. It is looked upon asa step of some gravity, 
and as revealing an intention on the part of the Pope to abandon 
that passive attitude which has of late been pursued by the Vatican, 
and to assert what temporal authority the law of guarantees has left 
to the Pontiff. 

MISCELLANEOUS.——SPAIN is interested in the curious fusion of 
parties which is now being carried on under Marshal Serrano, and 
which at present promises to unite hitherto hostile factions to the 
great benefit of Parliamentary work.—In. Russia the Governor of 
the Zabaukalski District, Eastern Siberia, has been shot by a 
female political prisoner.—In the UNITED Stars the chief 
topics have been the closing of the Irish Land League Fund, and 
the completion of telegraphic communication throughout the east 
coast, owing to the opening of the Central and South American 
Cables. The Democrats have carried this election by a great 
majority, and have in all gained five seats in Congress, owing to the 
anti-liquor policy of the Republicans, which has sent jhe German 
and beer interest over to the Democrats.—From SourH AMERICA 
we hear of the assassination of General Aldana, President of 
the State of Cundinamarca, Columbia. —In INnniA ‘there has 
been a riot at Calcutta, owing to the proceedings of the 
Salvation Army. Their tent was attacked by a Mahomedan 
crowd, and the Europeans pelted with stcnes, some time elapsing 
before order could be restored. Three of the rioters have 
been tried, and sentenced to short terms of imprisonment.—In 
Borneo Mr. Witti, an explorer, in the service of the North 
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Borneo Company, has been treacherously murdered by ‘*head- 
hunters,” with several of hi ion attendants, while making his 
way to the head of the Sibur« y soe of the Dutch 
portion of the island. A} 
despatched to inquire ir 
culprit.—On the West Co 
Coast have applied for , 
Corps for the protection « 
of two missionaries, for +. 
on September 4th.—In von. as 
no better, and Colonel Gordon has resigine as vets 
disagreement with the Cape Ministry. 
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Tue Queen and Princess Beatrice are’ expected to leave 
Scotland in the course of next month. On Saturday the Queen, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice, the Hereditary Grand Duke, 
and Princess Alice of Hesse, drove to Abergeldie, and took leave 
of the Princess of Wales. Later in the day Major Fitz-George, 
2oth Hussars, arrived at the Castle with despatches from Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, announcing the victory of Tel-el-Kebir. Captain 
Stewart, Lieutenants Barlow and Fraser, Seaforth Highlanders, 
the officers of the Guard of Honour at Ballater, were afterwards 
presented to Her Majesty. On Sunday the Queen, Princess 
Beatrice, the Duke of Albany, and the Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Hesse, attended Divine Service at Crathie Parish Church ; the Rev. 
A, Campbell officiated, and dined with Her Majesty in the evening. 
On Tuesday Her Majesty gave a ball to the servants, tenants, and 
gillies of the Balmoral and Abergeldie estates, the Queen and 
the other members of the Royal Family at Balmoral being present. 
The Queen intends visiting Netley Hospital, where the officers and 
soldiers wounded in the Egyptian War are now lying. Ler 
Majesty has approved the appointment of the Duke of Connaught 
as Honorary Colonel of the 13th Bengal Lancers. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales with their family left 
Abergeldie Castle on Saturday, and arrived at Marlborough Lfouse 
on Sunday morning, subsequently attending Divine service. Ox 
Monday the Prince and Princess and family went to the Westminster 
Aquarium to the performance of the Javanese Gamelan, and 
in the evening to the Haymarket Theatre. On Tuesday the Prince 
of Wales and Princes Albert Victor and George of Wales left 
London for Lausanne, where the young Princes will remain with 
their governor, the Rev. J. N. Dalton, for the purpose of studying 
modern languages. The Prince of Wales will stay a few days on the 
Continent before returning. The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz lunched with the Princess of Wales, and the Duke of 
Cambridge also visited the Princess. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales, with their daughters, will go to Sandringham the beginning 
of next week. The Prince of Wales has presented a valuable 
American organ to the Metropolitan and City Police Orphanage. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales will not again reside at 
Abergeldie Castle during their visits to Scotland, as the rooms are 
small and badly ventilated. In future, Birkhall, near Ballater, will 
be the Deeside shooting-box of the Prince. The Birkhall estate, 
which belongs to the Prince, lies between the Dee and the Muick, 
some miles to the east of Balmoral, and covers 6,810 acres. It is 
valued in the County Roll as worth 750/. per annum. _Birkhall was 
built just before the troubles of 1715 for one of the Gordon families, 
and is a plain, substantial mansion, having a fine view towards 
Ballater and the lower Deeside valley. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh returned to London on 
Thursday. The Duke will visit Bristol to attend the fourth Triennial 
Musical Festival, which begins on the 17th inst., and will dine with 
the Lord Mayor, the Master, and the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House on the 26th inst. —The Empress Eugénie has returned from 
the Continent. 


Tue IMPROVEMENT IN THE PRIMATE’S HEALTH is well kept 
up, though the cough still gives trouble, and the pulse is occasionally 
too frequent. His Grace can now converse freely with those about 
him. 

‘He DEANERY OF Winpsor has been bestowed on the Rev. 
Arthur Connor, Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Newport, Isle of Wight, 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, and Honorary Canon of 
Winchester Cathedral. At the same time the new Dean has been 
appointed Domestic Chaplain to Her Majesty. Mr. Connor was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and has been Vicar of St. 
Thomas’s since 1852. 

THE Mayor’s Funp aT CovENTRY for the extinction of the 
Vicar’s Rate now amounts to 3,175/., of which 800/. have been 
subscribed by non-parishioners. ‘There is little doubt that the 
required sum of 5,000/. will soon be realised. 

PREACHING AT EDINBURGH, last Sunday, the Rev. Dr. Begg, 
the well-known leader of the Free Church, declared that in paying 
homage to the Holy Carpet the army in Egypt had been called upon 
to practice gross idolatry, and that the British Government and 
people would be responsible unless they disowned the act. 

THE Harvest THANKSGIVING FestTivat at St. Paul’s, on 
Monday evening, was attended by one of the largest congregations 
ever assembled in the Cathedral, the majority being members of the 
Church of England Working .Men’s Sociéty with their families. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. H. M. Villiers. 

Stormy Scenes marked the closing days of the Church 
Congress, during the discussion of the relations of the Church to 
other Communions—the Bishop of Nelson in particular exciting 
much opposition by the declaration that we ought to recognise 
the Ordérs of other Evangelical bodies—and culminated in some- 
what unseemly excitement in the debate upcn Liturgical improve- 
ments, when Mr..C. L. Wood, President of the English Church 
Union, advocated the alternative use of the First Prayer Book 
of Edward VI., and was ironically thanked by Canon Hoare 
for disclosing the real designs of the Church Union, which were 
clearly to “bring us back from the Reformed Church of 1559 ; to 
stop a little by the way in the refreshment room of 15473 and then 
to plunge us into the Use of Sarum;” and all the persuasive 
power of the Lishop of Winchester was needed to pour oil upon 
the troubled waters, and restore the usual decorum of the meeting. 
Sir Bartle Frere read a paper on the Extension of the Episcopate in 
India; and Father Ignatius made a fervent speech in his monk’s 
costume on the necessity of building on the rock which is Christ. ‘If 
the Church of Rome does this,” heconcluded, ‘‘up with the Church of 


Rome. If the Church of Engiand does it, up with the Church of 
pea lf the Salvation Army does it, up with the Salvation 
rmye 
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THE MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL PNION AT BRISTOL 
brought together on Tuesday more than 1,000 ministers, "The 
opening address, on Christian unity, was delivered by Dr. Macfadyen 
in Broadmead Chayel. ‘‘No mechanical methods,” he declared, 
‘could express tuts unity,” nor did it consist in simple ‘‘ uniformity 
of belief.” In the course of a discussion on middle-class education 
Mr. Carvell Williams expressed his regret that Mr. Gladstone had 
not remembered the claims of the Nonconformists when he filled up 
the jast two vacancies in the Charity Commission. In the evening, 
inthe Colsion Gall, Professor Cave discussed ‘‘ the necessity of a 
Tyee Church in a Free State.”--Atthe Baptist Union, which closed 
its proceedings at Liverpool on I’riday last, protests were made by 
several of those present against ‘‘imitating the arts of the stage and 
the gymnasium to attract the populace.” ‘‘ It would be an evil 
day,” the spéaker said, ‘‘if Christians were induced to adopt 
expedients so diametrically opposed to the method of Our Lord.” 

At REGENT Hatt, OXFORD STREET, Miss Booth gave a glow- 
ing account of the work of 300 Salvationists in unbelieving Paris— 
where Messrs. Moody and Sankey have also been preaching to 
audiences ghiefly composed of Americans, in the American Chapel 
inl the fe de Berri, Tunstall Theatre has been acquired bythe 
“General,” at a cost of 2,000/., and a three years’ lease has bee 


taken of Batty’s Circus, Hanley, a well-known place of resort . 
At Yeovil last Sunday ° 


for the inhabitants of the Potteries. 
there were renewed disturbances between the Skeleton and the 
Salvation Armies, though the police prevented an open conflict in 
the streets ; and at Arbroath a ‘‘ captain, lieutenant, and two private - 
soldiers” have’ been sentenced—the. former to thirty, the latter 
to fourteen days’ imprisonment—for 4 breach of the peace and of 
the magistrates’ proclamation against processions.—On Thursday 
the marriage of Mr. Bramwell Booth, ‘‘ Chief of the Staff,” and son 
of the ‘*General,” was to be solemnised in the Congress Hall, 
Clapton. The ‘‘ General” himself was to perform the ceremony, 
and all the ‘‘staif officers” in London were to be present. 

SELWYN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, was formally opened on 
Tuesday, and the Rev. Arthur Temple Lyttelton, the Master-elect, 
was inducted by the Bishop of Ely, acting on behalf of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the presence of a distinguished. gathering of 
Church and University dignitaries. The College has ‘been opened 
in the first instance as a lodging-house for noné-collegiate students, 
but application will soon be made for official connection with the 
University as a public hostel. 

Tue CANONRY OF BRISTOL CATHEDRAL, vacated by the death 
of Canon Reeve, has been conferred on Dr. Percival, President of 
Trinity Co'lege, Oxford, and formerly Head Master of Clifton 
College. Mr. W. Wallace, of Merton, a well-known Hegelian, 
has been appointed Whyte Professor of Moral Philosophy at Oxford. 
Lord Salisbury, as Chancellor of the University, has nominated Dr. 
Jowett, Master of Baliol, Vice-Chancellor, in his turn, for the next 
four years. The appointment of Professor Jowett will coincide with 
the coming into operation of the new University Reform, in which 
the Professor has been the prime mover. 
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COMETS 


TuE splendid comet which has adorned the south-eastern sky for 
some weeks this autumn, though by no means equal in brightness 
to the memorable comet of 1858 (Donati’s), is yet much the grandest 
comet which has been seen since that date. And the interest 
naturally excited by it is increased by the question which has been 
discussed, whether it is to be regarded as a return of the comet of 
1843 and of 1880, and if so, what may be the consequences to our 
sun and to the earth when the comet takes its final plunge into the 
great central furnace? One thing is made very plain by recent 
discussions on comets—how very little the most advanced science 
can tell with certainty about comets. There is no class of bodies 
visible to us in the heavens of which we know so little. How came 
they into existence? What is the nucleus? Where do the greater 
part of them come from when they visit our system ? and whither do 
they return? And above all, What is the tail, and how can it be 
explained? These and many other questions can only be answered 
by saying that the whole matter is involved in the deepest mystery. 
We do not require to confess such absolute failure with regard to 
any other class of the heavenly bodies. In the hypothesis that the 
sun and the planets, with their satellites, were once widely-diffused 
heated vapour, which gradually contracted and cooled down, the 
smaller bodies first, then the larger, and after an almost immeasur- 
able interval the sun himself, we have a theory sufficiently 
probable to account fairly for all the known facts. We can even go 
to the fixed stars, and by the aid..of spectrum analysis demonstrate 
that their origin could not be greatly different from that of our solar 
system ; but no theory ever formed has sufficiently accounted for the 
existence of comets, because no optical indtrument can tell us their 
composition. 

Even spectrum analysis, triumphant almost everywhere else, must 
here confess defeat. The results of the most careful examination of 
the spectra of comets have been hitherto principally negative. The 
lines found are not those of any known earthly substance; or, at 
best, they are like the spectrum of carbon, as seen when the spark 
from an induction coil is taken through olefiant gas. It may be 
that the comparatively poor results of the application of spectrum 
analysis to comets is due to the fact that no comet of surpassing 
splendour has presented itself from 1858 till now—that is, none 
since the meaning of the lines in the spectrum came to be under- 
stood; but still, between those dates, sufficiently bright comets have 
from time to time presented themselves for examination if spectrum 
analysis had any report to give. 

One thing about comets is very manifest, that by far the greater 
part of them are visitors to our solar system. They had their origin 
beyond it, and, having once appeared in the neighbourhood of our 
sun, they pass away, never again to return. 

Reckoning those which are only visible as telescopic objects, as well 
as those which appear to the naked eye, it is certain that those seen 
since the beginning of this century must be reckoned by thousands, 
and yet of these not more than thirty at the utmost are known to 
move in paths which will ever lead them back again to our sun, 

The others must have come across the vast void which separates 
us from the other stars, and leaving us, they depart to be attracted, 
perhaps, after a countless number of years have passed, by some 
other sun or nebula, and for a time appears as an attendant upon 
that system. 

It may be that some of the comets which within recent years 
have visited our solar system may have circled round Sirius or 
Orion, or, after their visit to us has concluded, may next appear at 
the Pole Star. Comets are in popular language usually spoken of 
as consisting of a head or nucleus and a tail, and this language, 
though it may be accepted as a generally fair descriptive statement, 
becomes at once misleading when it assumes to be scientifically 
true. It might be interesting to trace the steps by which the tail 
of the comet attained its name. Probably because by the multitude, 
comets, if observed at all, are seen in the evening, and then the tail 
follows the nucleus, being seen after the head has disappeared 
beneath the horizon; but a comet seen in the morning, before 
sunrise—as, for example, the comet of this autumn —always appears 
tail first, and therefore would not give the idea of an appendage 
following the main body. While the whole comet is mysterious, 
there is less of mystery connected with the head than with the tail. 
Some few facts are certainly known about the head. Thus we 
know that it is ponderable matter, for it obeys the laws of gravita- 
tion. When a comet is discovered, a very few observations suffice 


to determine its elements, and it can be known weeks beforehand 
with unerring certainty when it will make its nearest approach to 
the sun. But having said this, that it is matter wh'ch can be 
weighed, we have nearly exhausted all we know of the head of a 
sgamet. Of what does that matter consist? Is it of the nature of 
aerolites? Are they many small masses of matter, like bricks, 
perhaps, maintaining a certain relation to each other, or is the 
nucleus one solid piece? It is quite impossible to say that either is 
the true scientific statement. Only this we know, that the nucleus, 
though it can be weighed, and is therefore so far solid matter, must 
yet be very light; for while the influence upon the head of a 
comet of such comparatively small bodies as the moons of Jupiter 
can be distinctly traced, there is not the slightest indication of any 
influence which they are able to exert in return in deflecting the 
smallest planet from its course. 

When, therefore, the probabilities of a collision between the head 
of a comet and a planet are contemplated, it must be admitted that 
in all likelihood the comet would have the worst of the encounter ; 
yet, at the same time, the result of a shower of flaming pieces of 
matter, of the consistence of brick, entering our atmosphere, may 
be regarded rather with feelings of alarm than of curiosity, 

But if only a little is known concerning the nucleus of comets, 
that little seems much, when we contrast it with the almost absolute 
ignorance concerning the tail. 

Every attempt made hitherto to solve the mystery of the tail or 
tails of a comet—for sometimes they must be spoken of in the 
plural—has only resulted in a new confession of failure and 
ignorance. That the tail depends for its existence in some way on 
the nucleus of the comet and on the sun is really all we know. 

That the tail is never without the nucleus, nor, again, without 
the solar action, is certain; but when we attempt to ascertain the 
existence and the direction of the tail, in accordance with the 
known laws of matter, we are met by difficulties which seem to 
increase every step we advance, and soon become utterly insoluble, 

The tail has been called a negative shadow, a shadow consisting of 
light instead of darkness, and to this extent that description holds 
good, that the tail is always directed away fromthe sun. Yet it is 
not as light would be, shining through the nucleus of the comet, and 
falling behind it, for the tail is usually more or less curved, and in 
the case of a comet with more tails than one, streaming out in 
different directions. What are we to make of the shadow of light ? 

If the.tail is cast out from the head of the comet, by the action of 
the sun upon the nucleus, it is not easy to imagine how particles of 
matter having such extreme tenacity can be diffused so as to make 
such an imposing appearance at the distance of over a hundred 
million of miles, for it is seldom that we see a comet at any nearer 
point ; and how the nucleus, which we have seen to be at best but 
a very small body, can endure to cast off so much of its substance, 
and yet not dissipate itselfand disappear, are questions which science 
cannot answer. 

Of all possible explanations of the tails of comets that which 
regards them as in some way akin to electrical phenomena seems 
every way the most probable. The shapes which the Aurora 
Lorealis assumes, though momentary and fitful, are really the nearest 
resemblances presented to us in nature of the tail of the comet. 
Now we know that the Aurora is very closely connected on the one 
hand with solar activity, and on the other with electric disturbance 
on the earth, May it not, then, be that the electric activity of the 
sun, which we know to be very great, stirs into activity the electricity 
of the comet, and produces those appearances, which are grander 
and more enduring than those of the Aurora, because on a 
greater scale ? 

It only remains to add a word or two with respect to the supposed 
connection between comets and the weather. It is quite possible 
that the near approach of a large comet to the sun, by stirring up 
solar activity, may add to the amount of heat emitted, and it is 
certain that years such as 1811 and 1858, in which great comets 
appeared, were warm years, but it is not certain that the 
greater heat was due in any way to the appearance of the comet. 
If, forinstance, Donati’s Comet is to get the credit of the warm 
summer of 1858, to what is the greater warmth of 1859 to be 
attributed when there was no great comet in sight? On the whole, 
then, we must conclude that there is no evidence sufficient to prove 
any relation whatever between comets and the weather. 

ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
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CANON FARRAR’S “EARLY DAYS OF 
CHRISTIANITY” * 


CANON FARRAR’S great work, of which his ‘Life of Christ” 
was the beginning, and which, three years ago, was carried a stage 
further in his “*St. Paul,” is now finished, ‘These two volumes do 
for the Catholic Epistles, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Book 
of Revelation, and their respective authors, what those which 
immediately preceded them did for the life and writings of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles; and they are stamped with the same 
candour and caution, breadth of view, and soberness of judgment 
which are found in everything that Canon Farrar publishes. ’ 

Written for the general reader as well as for the scholar, these 
volumes keep rather out of sight the array of authorities with which 
some, especially of the more advanced critics, delight to make their 
pages bristle. Only those who have themselves studied the matter 
can form any idea of the range and thoroughness of the learning 
of which the concentrated results are so easy to understand and so 
pleasant to read. Canon Farrar goes into the minutest details 5 he 
has studied the very latest critics; as in his ‘*Life of Christ 
he neglected nothing which could help to set forth the living reality 
of the scenes described, so here he works in everything which by 
any possibility can aid the reader in grasping each Epistle as a 
whole, and in forming a true notion of the state of the Early Church, 
so far as we can know anything about it. : 

Of that early Church we are glad that he mostly leaves his reader 
to form his own notion from the facts set before him. M. Renan, his 
debt to whom Canon Farrar would be the last to deny, has been very 
unfairly styled a religious romance writer ; his weakness, however, is 
that he does just what the Canon leaves undone. Inside a slender 
scaffolding of facts he often builds up a finished structure which 
from the nature of the case must be more or less unsubstantial. 
Canon Farrar in these volumes deals more with men than with 
matters of Church government, more with books than with men. 
He freely confesses how very little is known of the early days 
which follow the close of St. Luke’s narrative ; at the same time 
he proves how much may be learned as to these early days from 
a right study of the Epistles. 

His critical method, if it is to be accepted as that of any 
considerable section of the Anglican Church, leads us to take a very 
hopeful view of the future of that Church in relation to what is 
called modern thought, He is no irresolute defender, who, giving 
up point after point, shows that he will consent 10 be beaten along 
the whole line. He clearly sees what is tenable and what is not ; 
and he carefully points out that what he does give up ought never to 
have been included in the defence. To have attempted to hold 
it was weakening, and the fortress is all the stronger for the 
loss of an untenable outpost which formed no part of the 
true lines. On the other hand, what he does hold he holds 
firmly. Nothing can surpass the quiet scorn with which he 
treats the attempt to undermine the authenticity of St. John’s 
Gospel and Epistles, and to put forward a “nebulous presbyter 
John” on the faith of Eusebius’s comment on Papias. In the same 
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way nothing could be more confident than the earnestness with which 
in his ‘St. Paul” he asserted the authenticity of the later Pauline 
Epistles. Full of sympathy with honest doubt, he has none for that 
‘intemperance of negation which builds massive systems on pillars 
of smoke,” with results which he rightly characterises as ‘‘mon- 
strous.” We are glad that one whom some look upon as the abettor 
of all that is unorthodox should speak thus strongly against the 
“credulous spirit of innovation” which is too often mistaken for 
critical power. 

It is invidious to pick and chvuose where all is so good; but the 
chapters on St. Peter strike us as being even more happy than the 
rest of the work. For a piece of careful reasoning we commend 
the analysis of St. Peter’s character based on the style and matter of 
his First Epistle. Fora sample of temperate judicial calmness we 
would instance the masterly discussion on the authenticity of the 
second Epistle. Not the least valuable part of this discussion are 
the strictures on Dr. Wordsworth’s dangerous dogma that ‘‘if the 
second Epistle is not the Apostle’s own work it is the shameless 
forgery of a cunningly fraudulent impostor ; and then, with reverence 
be it spoken, Christ's promise to His Church has failed.” As 
Canon Farrar well says, to talk thus is ‘‘to confound eternal truths 
with uncertain details.” No one, we may add, who has learnt from 
Hesiod how much more the whole is than the half could thus stake 
on a doubtful Epistle the truth of cur religion. The case of this 
Second Epistle is specially interesting because of some close resem- 
blances to Josephus pointed out by Dr, Abbott in the Zxposizor of 
last January. i 

We can only glance at what to many will be the most attractive 
part of the work—the striking picture of Roman society under Nero, 
a reflica, in some sort, of the author’s ‘Witness to Christ in 
History ;” the lucid passage on the Number 666 in connection with 
Jewish gematria ; the description of the glories of Alexandria, as 
interesting to the general reader as the summary of points of differ- 
ence between the Septuagint and the Hebrew text is to the student ; 
the pregnant remarks on the idealism of St. John, and on the 
strange falling-off from apostolic good sense which marks even the 
Epistles of Barnabas and of the Roman Clement. 

Everybody knows Canon Farrar’s peculiarity of style; it is the 
weakness of the day. He luxuriates in grandiose epithets. Here 
and there he verges on Daily Telegraphese. Yet. withal, he has plenty 
of humour, and the knack of saying the right thing tersely and 
incisively. It is rather hard on the Frenchman to call Nero “that 
Collot d’Herbois on an Imperial throne ;” but ‘‘ Vespasian, that 
worthy dourgeois,” is perfect. So is the comparison of Locusta to 
Mrs. Turner, and of Agrippina in her loneliness to the bad Countess 
of Somerset in James I.’s time. The history of Apocalyptic inter- 
pretation gives plenty of scope for this humour, as, for instance, 
when they are glanced at who see in the Revelation a prophecy of 
“‘the rise of Tractarianism ;” and when Bullinger’s explanation 
of the hosts of demon-locusts (which may, in Eastern hyperbole, 
have some reference to the current belief that Nero rediuvrvus was to 
be brought back by a whirlwind of Parthian horse), as typifying the 
monks and Bellarmine’s identification of these same locusts with the 
Protestants are both dismissed with the sarcastic protest : ‘‘and this 
is exegesis!” We need scarcely say that in regard to the Apocalypse 
Canon Farrar is a preterist. Volkmarand alter him Renan, thoroughly 
proved that the Beast can be no other than Nero, who was ‘‘to come Se 
because of the persistent assurance that he had escaped to the East, 
and also because he did come again in the person of Domitian. Of 
course, he does not go along with those who hold the breach 
between Paulines and Johannites to have been so wide that St. Paul 
is meant by the False Prophet who preaches submission to the 
Beast. 

Our task is done most inadequately, We need not refer our 
readers to the work itself, They are sure to get hold of it; already 
(and no wonder) a second edition has been called for before the first 
has passed into the hands of the general public. We hope the dedica- 
tion to Mr. Browning, “author of ‘A Death in the Desert,’” will 
induce those who are ignorant of it to read that grand poem, and 
also examine the protest against one very repulsive form of popular 
Christianity which the same poet makes in his ‘Caliban on 
Setebos.” H. S. F. 


Tue last Shakesperian revival at the Lyceum, Much Ado About 
Nothing, has been looked forward to with especial interest for 
some time past, especially as this play has hitherto not been a 
favourite with managers, and has been rarely performed in London 
during the memory of the present generation, Reserving further 
criticism until next week, a few brief remarks will suffice here. The 
play, in accordance with Mr. Irving’s invariable custom, is most 
brilliantly and lavishly mounted, every detail of scenery, dress, and 
decoration far excelling anything formerly seen when this comedy 
has been played. The scene in the church, for example, during the 
interrupted wedding ceremony, will rank as one of the Lyceum 
manager’s happiest efforts in the way of elaborate and realistic 
detail. But setting the decorative element entirely aside, the acting 
may throughout be considered as entirely satisfactory. The audience 
instinctively felt before Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry had been 
many minutes on the stage that they were far better suited for such 
characters as Benedick and Beatrice than for the youthful and 
hapless lovers of Verona. Mr. Terriss was excellent as the Prince 
of Arragon, Don Pedro, and was capitally supported by Messrs. 
Fernandez and Howe, as the representatives of the two old 
gentlemen, Leonato and Antonio. Claudio does not strike us, 
whatever the dramatist intended, as a very noble-hearted gentleman, 
but he found an admirable exponent in Mr. Forbes Robertson. Mr. 
Mead’s distinct elocution was very grateful in the character of 
Friar Francis, Miss Milward was sweet and pathetic as Tero, while 
Mr. S. Johnson excited peals oflaughter by his impersonation of that 
immortal sixteenth-century ‘‘bobby,” Dogberry, who insisted on 
being written down anass. In brief Mr. Irving and his company 
have scored another Shakesperian success. 

The title of Mr. Tom Taylor’s comedy, 7he Overland Roule, no 
less than the allusions in its dialogue to a sojourn ¢# route at 
“‘ Shepheard’s Hotel, Cairo,” carries us back at once toa period 
when M. de Lesseps’s world-famous enterprise was as yet unheard 
of, and the name of Lieutenant Waghorn, and _his exertions in the 
way of economising time in the conveyance of the mails between 
London and Bombay, were familiar in the mouths of all Anglo- 
Indians. Twenty-two years, in fact, have elapsed since this comedy 
was first produced on the stage of the Haymarket Theatre, where, 
thanks to some intrinsic merits, but also in considerable degree to 
the acting of Mr. Buckstone, Mr, Compton, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews, and other popular performers, it achieved what was 
considered in those times a prolonged success. It is with a revival 
of this comedy that Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft have reopened the 
Haymarket for the winter season, having for the occasion reinforced 
their company by the engagement of Mrs. John Wood and Mr. 
David James. The reasons for this determination are not difficult to 
understand. M. Sardou is not ready just now with a new play of 
French manners, to be converted into a new play of English 
manners; and, failing this, there was acertain fitness in the notion 
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Nore.——TZie Drawing for the Engraving which was 
intended to forim the Tilustration to this week's portion of Mr. 
Payn’s Serial Story, and of which on the opposite page we show 
a small sketch, was accidentally left on the seat of a railway 
carriage by one of our messengers who was returning Srom 
the Artist, Although our address was legibly inscribed oh 
the parcel in question, and a reward for its production was 
immediately offered, the drawing has never coite to hand 
We shall be glad, therefore, of any information which may 
lead to its recovery. . 


Rit—A Memory. 
(Continued from page 358) 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE SPECULATION 


Ir was nothing that, out of the three young men with whose 
fortunes we are concerned, two of them should have loved not wisely, 
for such mistakes are common enough. What was strange about it 
was the immense difference between their respective errors, and the 
consequences of them. Lydia Finch had disappeared from Mark's 
horizon as completely as though she had been swallowed up by a 
quicksand ; but no one but himself knew how much had gone with 
her. Toaman of his temperament a week was sufficient in which 
to fall over head and ears in love, but a lifetime didnot suffice to 
dry him, His studies had been grave from boyhood ; he had never 
dropped into that classical literature which turns more young 
gentlemen’s minds into an amatory direction than the grave advocates 
of our public-school system have any idea of ; and he had been 
brought up in seclusion, out of the way of the temptation of bright 
eyes and pretty faces. ‘Trenna, indeed, was lovely, but he had 
always looked upon her as on a sister, a feeling which she had 
encouraged and reciprocated. Ile knew little more of the other 
sex than the young monk in the Levant, to whom the picture of a 
female saint in his refectory stood for all womankind. Mark had 
found out that women and female saints were not identical; and 
the discovery had been terrible to him, for he had been a devotee. 
Under such circumstances, meaner and more egotistic natures are 
wont to turn sceptics altogether ; but Mark, who had in his sister a 
living proof of the union of purity with female youth and beauty, 
lost not a tittle of his belief in it, but only meekly acknowledged to 
himself that he was no judge of such things, and had better confine 
himself in future to Borlase, and affairs that had stood the test of a 
century or two. 

I'rank Meade had loved not wisely also, but not ‘‘too well.” He 
had not fallen down at the feet of his goddess in an ecstacy, but 
only in moderate admiration ; and, on perceiving they were of clay, 
had got up again not much the worse for the experience. Indeed, 
I doubt whether he had ever been seriously in love with Trenna 
Garston at all. Ile had had a enchant for her, no doubt, and oppor- 
tunity, as we know, had well-nigh hurried him into a declaration ; 
but though his affections had almost literally been knocked on the 
head—so sudden and violent had been the blow that had fallen on 
them—they were really not much hurt, and at all events remained 
quite serviceable for another object. On the other hand his sometime 
enslaver was not ‘‘lost to sight,” and he still entertained the 
tenderest interest and compassion for her; but they never spoke 
together when alone, carefully shunned all possible chance of such 
companionship, and found it dificult to keep up a show of the old 
familiarity before others. Mrs. Medway had even taken Trenna to 
task in Frank’s presence for not joining with the rest in their con- 
gratulations upon his prospects of professional success in London, or 
even upon his return. 

‘* Mr. Meade knows what I feel about them and him,” Trenna had 
eae quietly, ‘and does not need the assurance of my good 
Will. 

‘Indeed, I am well persuaded that I am in possession of it,” was 
Frank’s reply. And both statements were strictly accurate.. The 
stiffness with which they were delivered, however, could hardly 
escape feminine notice ; Mrs. Medway’s conviction was that Frank 
and Trenna were in love with one another, but had some reason of 
their own, not difficult to guess (for Kit’s disinclination for the match 
could be predicated) for concealing the matter forthe present, while 
Maud, whose own heart supplied her with better information on that 
point, thought she detected some private quarrel. 

As for Maud herself, she had grown more quiet and grave than 
she had wont to be, and avoided Kit’s society—unless in company 
with others—almost as much as Trenna did that of Frank. Strange 
to say Kit was far from resenting this ; nay, it even pleased him, for 
he thought he saw in it the old mistrust of her powers to resist him, 
IIe was the last man in the world to entertain a feeling of jealousy, 
for, truth to say, as regarded the other sex, he thought himself well 
nigh irresistible. At the same time, without the means of livelihood, 
or even a profession by which to obtain it, he felt that any open 
declaration of love for Maud would meet with serious obstacles from 
quarters independent of the fair one herself. But though he bided 
his time, he was not idle. If the Mogadion postmistress found a 
falling-off in that hail of correspondence between Mr, Mark Medway 
and those advertising tutors who certainly were not writing masters, 
and whose calligraphies were so much alike, she discovered a great 
increase in the letters for Mr, Christopher Garston. The addresses 
were anything but feminine in style, and their postmarks were 
mostly ‘* London, E.C.” Even in Christmas week they knew no 
cessation, and it was noticed at the Knoll that Kit did not throw 
himself into the festivities of that season as of yore, nor make it the 
pretext for the exhibition of those high spirits of his which up till 
now had never failed him. Even now, indeed, there were life 
and wit in him for two men, which by contrast with Mark’s 
depression and Frank’s modest gravity shone brightly enough; but 
he could no longer with fairness be twitted by the title Mr. Penrhyn 
had once given him, from no very good will (on the occasion of his 
upsetting with roars of laughter some theory of the Rector’s upon 
Monoliths), of ‘four tumultuous young friend.” 

At the Grey House Christmas was held in no especial respect of 
any sort, yet there were necessarily holidays which had the effect, as 
Kit expressed it, of ‘‘letting his father loose,” so that there was 
even more grumbling and snapping than usual; to escape which 
‘Trenna and he often tied to the Knoll. On Christmas Eve there 
was quite a large party there, including Frank and his father and 
the Rector; nay, even Mr. Garston the elder had been bidden to 
the feast. He had not been to the house since that terrible day 
when he had come to investigate poor Lucy’s five-pound note, and 
Mrs. Medway had written him quite a touching letter, alluding to 
the sacred season, and expressing a wish that bygones might be 
bygones between them ; to which he had not even had the courtesy 
to make reply, 

‘© am very sorry for it,” was the Doctor’s professional observation; 
‘for what with your Christmas fare and that old fellow’s bilious 
company, you would certainly have all had indigestion.” 

** As no material advantage of that sort would have accrued to 
me,” said the Rector, ‘*I must be excused for saying that I shall 
endeavour to survive the disappointment. J havea great respect 


for the ancient Egyptians, but their custom of having skeletons and 
skulls at supper I have never approved of; give mea boned turkey 
and a boar’s head.” 

‘The very things yo1 are going to have,”’ said Mrs. Medway, 
Janghing, for the latter dainty, as it happened, had arrived from 
Cambridge that morning, a present from hit. Nor was holly want- 
ing to the walls, nor to the ceiling mistletoe, concerning which Kit 
complained that being hung from the chandelier it was useless for 

ractical purposes, since a sensitive individual like himself could 
fardly mount on the table to take advantage of it, however he 
might be tempted so to do by more audacious young persons of the 
opposite sex. A remark which the Rector inveighed against as 
little lessthan sacrilegious, considering the reverence due to mistletoe, 
and the qualities attributed to it by an ancient priesthood. 

* We were talking of antiquities before supper,” said Mr. Penryn 
when the ladies had withdrawn. ‘Antiquity, I understand, is about 
to be outragedin this neighbourhood by some enterprise in connection 
with Cook’s Creek, a place that has not felt the shock of a pickaxe 
for these thousand years.” 

“T am not so sure about that,” said the Doctor. ‘‘I think I 
remember my father speaking of some abortive attempt to work for 
tin there.” 

The Rector shook his head. 

“« My father was an older man than you are, Penryn.” 

‘‘He must have been if he remembers the circumstance of 
which you speak, my good sir, for it took place in the time of 
the Phoenicians. What strikes me as very remarkable is that 
there is no mention of them in the account of this new speculation ; 
I never saw the prospectus of a Cornish mine before without a 
reference to the Phcenicians. I am almost inclined to think from 
that that there must be something in it.” 

‘In the mine?” ejaculated the Doctor contemptuously. 

“* Of course not; I mean in the enterprise. Some clever fellow 
must be behind it pulling the wires. One of his puppets is no less 
a person than Captain Cook. ‘ Cook’s Creek,’ says the prospectus, 
‘so called after the voyager with whose distinguished name the 
locality is inseparably connected.’ ” 

“Good heavens,” exclaimed the Doctor, laughing, ‘‘is that 
really in print.” 

‘Certainly. Here it is in my London paper of yesterday,” and 
he produced the journal in question. ‘That is one of the great 
wonders of the metropolitan press, that it not only acquaints you 
with all that takes place at the Antipodes, but opens your eyes to 
the most interesting matters that lie undreamt-of, or unattended to, 
at your very doors. So far, for example, from knowing that this 
neighbourhood was hallowed by association with Captain Cook, I 
had always thought he was a Yorkshireman.” 

“So he was,” answered the Doctor, ‘‘nor do I believe that even 
his passion for discovery ever led him to that out-of-the-way and 
stony spot which bears his name. It always reminds me of the 
place where somebody stuck up on a board, ‘The end of the 
world ; still unfinished.’ ” 

“© Cook’s Creek,” observed Mark, with the mechanical confidence 
of a guide who is addressing a party of excursionists, ‘ is so called 
from a shipbuilder of the same name, who in the beginning of the 
last century, constructed a vessel in that locality too big to get 
out of it.” 

“ And which, like the First Lord of the Admiralty in the play,” 
laughed Kit, ‘‘ never went to sea. ‘ There go the ships,’ the neigh- 
bours used to say of it, ‘and there is that Leviathan.’ ” 

“That is not in my history,” said Mark. “I have carefully 
avoided hearsay. But it is quite true that the ship was broken up, 
and the timbers sold for other purposes.” 

“‘ What Mr. Penryn tells us,” remarked Frank, ‘‘explains what 
has put old Grueby into such good temper. He told us yesterday 
with a smile—which is a thing one as little expects to see on him as 
a tiara—that he had sold his land toa Londoncompany. | I thought 
it was for building purposes, but since it includes Cook’s Creek, I 
have no doubt it is to work this mine. 

‘But perhaps there zs tin there,” observed Mark, always ready 
to say a good word for his beloved county. ‘* The Phoenicians ——” 

““No, no,” cried the Rector vehemently, ‘‘spare us the Phoeni- 
cians, Mark. Even the London company has stopped short of the 
Pheenicians.” 

‘Not another word,” chimed in the Doctor, ‘‘about those 
hateful people, who are to my old age what the Greeks were to my 
childhood. It is as difficult to keep them out of the talk of a 
Cornishman as ventilators out of that of your sanitarian.” 

The Doctor had a very pretty contempt for those devotees of 
Hygeia who ascribe fever to a bit of flue, and under pretence of a 
bracing atmosphere pierce your house in all directions till it becomes 
a mere cullender full of draughts. 

Mark laughed good-humouredly, and promised not to irritate the 
public with the Pheenicians until his book came out. 

‘‘Quite right, Mark; then you won’t annoy many people,” said 
the doctor slily. 

‘The least unhappiness to the fewest number should be our aim 
in life,” observed Kit with gravity. i 

This may seem rather rough on Mark, in whose eyes this #agreune 
opus of a County History of his loomed larger (vice Miss Lydia 
Finch superseded) than ever; but it was not really so. He knew 
these satirists were his well-wishers, and that the friendship in 


‘ which love and good-will cannot take the shape of raillery is hardly 


worthy of the name. 
“Do you know who is the purchaser of this Golconda ?” inquired 


the Rector of Frank Meade. 

‘© Some Londoner: Martin, I think old Grueby called him. He 
pointed him out to me in the street the other day, and told me he 
was staying at the Crown.” 

“ Did he look dona fide? I mean like a swindler, or the other 
thing?” inquired the Doctor. 

‘Well, really, sir, I didn’t notice much about him, except that 
he had a fur collar to his coat.” 

“ And a very good index too,” cried the Rector; ‘‘heis evidently 
a capitalist.” 

In the general laugh that succeeded this modest sally Mark 
Medway alone took no share. 

“A fur collar to his coat, you say, Frank? Well, then, I saw 
him yesterday in Mogadion ; and what is more, I am certain I have 
seen him before, though where and under what circumstances I 
cannot call to mind.” 

‘* But, my dear Mark, you have not been to so many places,” 
urged Frank. “ Do try and remember. It was not at Mogadion, 
of course; and, as to Cambridge, that is too recent an experience.” 

“No, no,” interrupted Mark with his hand to his forehead ; ‘*it 
was somewhere a long while ago. Nor was he a mere chance 
acquaintance. At some time or other I feel confident I saw a good 


deal of him.” 
“¢ Then it must have been when you were at school,” suggested 


Frank. 

“To be sure. I have it,” exclaimed Mark. ‘* It was one of our 
ushers—you remember him Kit,—old Brabazon.” 

“© Tt may have been like him,” returned Kit, ‘‘ but it can hardly 
be the man himself; indeed, it’s out of the question for this 
gentleman’s name, it seems, is Martin.” 

“Perhaps he has changed his name for money,’ 
Rector. ‘* Remember his fur collar.” 

‘¢ 7 am afraid poor old Brabazon is scarcely likely to have come 
in for property that way,” returned Kit, laughing. 

‘J really think it was Brabazon,” persisted Mark. 


> observed the 


“ Well, as he’s staying at the Crown, my dear fellow, you 
have only to look in there after church to-morrow to make sure.” 

And Mark did look in; but, as it happened, Mr. Martin had 
left Mogadion for London rather unexpectedly that very morning. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
CAST OUT 


Ir is commonly complained, though by those perhaps who prefer 
form and dogma to spirit, that Christianity is losing its hold in 
England; there is one verse in Sacred Writ, however, which 
certainly has a wider acceptance among us than ever; the one in 
which formalists are contemptuously spoken of. ‘‘I am ashamed 
of you; ye observe days and months and times and years.” The 
observation of these things in London at least unquestionably grows 
faint. Of late years for example there has been, to use a phrase less 
sacred than profane, a “dead set ” against them. Family gatherings 
at that season are now in disfavour: it is urged that so far from 
causing reconciliation they exacerbate the feelings ; that the forgiveness 
of injuries is not expedited by the meeting with those who have 
offended us, but the reverse ; that at the best, the gathering together 
of heterogeneous social elements only bound by the tie of relationship 
tends to boredom. But in the country, and especially in the more 
out-of-the-way parts of it the old order has not changed. 

In Mogadion, for example, Christmastide was still kept in the 
ancient fashion. Old enemies shook hands together as they met in 
the street, and wished one another, with the lips at all events, a 
merry Christmas ; mere acquaintances interchanged ‘‘ the compli- 
ments of the season;” families congregated together; and even 
cousins, for one day at least, found themselves not so far ‘‘ removed” 
as usual. Everybody dined early and well, and, until indigestion 
supervened in consequence, the most incongruous natures kept 
their tempers with one another. ‘‘ Friendships made in wine ” were 
renewed, and enmities were drowned in it. 

It was not so, however, at the Grey House, Christmas, as we 
have said, was not treated there with much respect; it is probable 
that Gonzalez Guisarto himself (the founder of the house) had not 
‘held with it,” or had even objected to the forgiveness of injuries 
upon principle ; and his descendant John Garston stuck, so far, to 
the family lines. [lis neighbours were wont to privately say of him 
that he was an unprincipled man, who believed in nothing. But in 
this they erred. Like many men who are so designated he did not 
prefer wrong to right, or say ‘‘Evil, be thou my good ;” he was 
guided by no principles whatever, but solely by self interest ; and he 
did believe most confidently in himself. Friendship was not “a 
dream” to him, for he had never dreamt of such a thing, and he 
only loved his own as some animals love theirs, who endure their off- 
spring so long as they behave themselves to their liking, and rend 
and tear them when they offend them. He had a terrible temper, 
inherited perhaps from his forefathers, and nurtured and fomented 
in the heats of Spain; but circumstances had suppressed it. An 
attorney who flies in a passion at everything which crusses him can 
scarcely pursue his profession ; and the necessity for concealing it 
had driven his temper home, as a cold strikesto the liver. A man 
dangerous to his fellow-creatures, but especially to those belonging 
to him, and to himself, His anger was not of the ruby red, which 
being kindled bursts into a flame and dies away ; it burnt wethen 
at a white heat, and when the embers of the heart it thus consumed 
were cold they turned to Malice. 

There is a notion in shallow minds that where self-interest is the 
mainspring of life, it has no other spring. It was the argument 
of those of our fellow-countrymen who were so base as to applaud 
the principle of Slavery in the American Civil War, that the cases 
of cruelty instanced by Mrs. Beecher Stowe and others, must needs 
be untrue, since, in the case of even the vilest of owners, they would 
be withheld from motives of self-interest from maiming and 
destroying what was their own property—the Slave. As though 
the lust of cruelty can be restrained by the consideration of prudence 
more than any other lust, or as though man under the influence of 
vehement rage can suffer any future benefit to weigh for an instant 
against his full indulgence of it. It is true that when Mr. Garston 
was himself, he never lost sight of the main chance; but on this 
Christmas Day of which we speak he was not himself; a fact had 
come to his knowledge, for certain, that he had long suspected and 
brooded over, and it had changed his blood to flame, and his heart 
to steel. 

When he came down to the breakfast-table in the morning, where 
Trenna awaited him, one glance at his bloodshot eyes and livid face 
was sufficient to tell her what had happened. If she had been a 
clairvoyant and could have seen the letter which he gripped in the 
pocket of his shooting-jacket, and read its contents, she could not 
have been better informed of the true state of the case, And he 
knew that she knew. : h : 

“Where is your brother?” he inquired, hoarsely, pointing to his 
vacant place. 

“*T do not know, father?” 

“ That is a lie.” 

She neither answered nor looked at him. A red spot on each of 
her cheeks alone betrayed that she had heard him. The dumb 
reproof moved him far more than words could have done, for words 
he would have repaid in kind, and with interest ; but to keep silence 
in his turn, such was the frenzy of his mind, was impossible. 

“Vou do know where your brother is gone, Trenna,” he continued, 
in a tone that conveyed not so much a reiteration of the charge as an 
apologetic explanation of the language in which it had been couched ; 
“and you knew that he was going before he went. His portmanteau 
was packed last night, and he made every preparation for departure 
with your assistance.” 

**T do not deny that, father.” 

“You must acknowledge, too, that you are cognisant of the 
reasons for his flight. You guessed that this morning the proofs 
would arrive of your brother’s guilt, and that it rests with me either 
to wash my hands of him for ever, or to send him to gaol.” 

Trenna bowed her head ; her fingers were playing with a teaspoon, 
while her mind was on the rack ; yet, cruel as were the old man’s 
words, they gave her comfort ; there was still, it seemed, an alter: 
native in her brother’s fate, and there might have been none. With- 
out being at all like Brutus, Mr. Garston was just the man to have 
sacrificed his own son to Justice ; and had the thing been possible it 
is likely enough that on the spur of the moment he would have done 
so. But Kit, in accordance with that advice often given by his 
father to clients under similar circumstances, had for the present 
‘withdrawn himself from the jurisdiction of the Court.” 

“How long is it, girl, continued the old man, sternly, ‘‘since you 
have known of your brother’s infamy?” 

She did not answer, but her eyes flashed fire, and twice she struck 
the table with her closed hand. 

“ Answer me. When did you know he had taken the notes?” 

‘From the very first.” 

‘* How was it arranged that suspicion should be averted from him 
to Abel Deeds?” 

“J will tell you nothing, father, unless you promise that what I 
say shall be never used against him.” 

“You wish to shield him, do you?” The suppressed fury of the 
speaker’s tone was terrible to listen to. 

Re trembled in every limb, but she answered firmly, 
oO. 

“*Let it be so. What you say shall not harm him. He willcome 
to be hanged, but he shall spin his own rope. So much I promise 
you on condition that you tell me the whole truth, and on that 
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condition only. Were the Medways concerned in this conspiracy 
to defeat the ends of justice?” 

It was curious how in the midst of his hate and rage he used the 
conventional terms to which he was accustomed. 

«©The Medways! Good Heavens Of course not.” 

‘Pray pardon me for the suggestion,” was the sneering reply. 
¢¢When one’s own flesh and blood turns thief it is apt to make one 
suspicious of the world in general. They played into your brother’s 
hands in a marvellous way if it were mere accident. Why did they 
lie about the note?” 

“They did not lie.” 

“Be so good as to explain the matter.” 

“We heard that you had missed the notes when we were at the 
Knoll, Kit ran upstairs and took the number of Lucy’s note, which 
he knew to be in Maude’s purse. When you gave me the list of the 
stolen notes I made a duplicate of it with one exception.” 

“You made it. You?” 

‘Yes, Z, I put the number of Lucy’s note in the second list, and 
read ittothem. I knew it would not hurt Abel, they had too great 
a confidence in his honesty*for that.” 

“J see; you only wished to act against your father.” 

‘¢T did it to save his son.” 

There was a long silence ; the attorney stood with his back to the 
fire, frowning so heavily that his shaggy brows formed a penthouse 
over his fierce eyes. Trenna sat at the table slowly turning an 
empty plate. 

“Tam still in the dark,” said the attorney. ‘SI am not used to 
these thievish tricks, though I can see the cunning hand that played 
them. What was the object of all this?” 

“¢ To avert suspicion from Christopher, and to make the Medways 
Abel’s partisans. When our object was accomplished —” 

“* Ais object! Why say yours?” 

‘* Because it was mine also. When our object was accomplished 
I tore up the second list: as it happened, the numbers of the two 
notes differed only in a single figure, and it was easy to persuade the 
Medways that their eyes and ears had been deceived.” 

‘* And you dare to tell me this. You yourself being an accessory 
both before and after the act?” 

“J tell you because you bade me tell you the truth. I did it, 
willingly, to save my brother. We knew that you would believe 
anything to the disadvantage of the Medways.” 

**I see; you made a study of your father’s character, it seems ; 
not altogether a complete one, perhaps. There may be something in 
it which you have left out of your calculations.” 

His tone had been harsh and sneering all along, but as he said 
these words it had a peculiar bitterness ; as though his heart was 
gall indeed, and he spoke out of the abundance of it. 

“Since I was wrong throughout in this matter,” he continued 
after a pause, ‘‘and others were, like yourself, persuaded of it, 
though for very different reasons, how was it that the action com- 
menced against me for slander on behalf of Abel Deeds was 
stopped?” 

Here Trenna looked up for the first time. and in a tremulous 
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appealing voice cried, ‘Do not ask me that, father. Frank Meade 
gave you his reasons with his own lips ; let that suffice.” 

“You said you would tell me the whole truth,” he answered, 
sternly. 

“© ¥Ves; all that had to do with Kit. 
him. I beseech you to spare me.” 

“T see; itisagirl’s secret,” he replied with a sneer ; ‘‘ you lied to 
this young man as you have lied to me; you promised to be his wife 
if he would persuade Abel to withdraw his action. And now, as I 
hear, you avoid the man. Your brother is as false as hell, and you 
are worthy of him.” 

A shiver passed over Trenna’s face, and her lips slightly moved. 
She was saying to herself, ‘‘ Let him think so; I have deserved it.” 

‘*I have the banknote in my pocket,” resumed the old man, 
“‘ which was supposed to be in the purse of Lucy Deeds, but which 
jour brother ”—it was observable that he never spoke of the offender 
as his son—‘‘stole from me with the rest. It is in my power to 
send him to gaol for that; but he will go there sooner or later 
without my help. I will keep my word to you, never fear.” 

Trenna drew a long breath of relief; but she answered earnestly, 
“©T felt sure of that, father.” 

“Ay, and you may be sure also that I will keep my word in 
another matter, of which I am about to speak ; as they will be the 
Jast words I shall ever speak to you, unless you undertake to be 
guided by them, I would recommend you to listen to them atten- 
tively. Io you hear me?” he added, with a sudden burst of 
temper, for there was something in her face which told him—and 
told him truly—that her thoughts were far away. Nevertheless she 
heard him, and she said so. 

“¢Then also heed,” he answered, sternly. Again he paused, pro- 
bably to shape his thonghts in less vehement and stormful fashion 
than they presented themselves to him, for when he spoke again it 


was in a tone of great gravity and resolve, 
“ Remember ¢/zs, girl, From this moment I have only one child 


in the world—yourself, It remains with you to decide whether I 
have any child.” 

“Would you cast off your own son?” asked Trenna, rising to her 
feet, and confronting him. 

“©My son? Ay, as I would cast off an adder to drop in the 
flame. A spendthrift, a thief, an outcast : why should I do other- 
wise? Ilas he ever been a son to me?” 

“[Jave you ever been a father to him?” she put in quickly. 
‘What have you done for him? What have you given him ? 

“‘Money, money! Again and again I have supplied him with 
the means of enjoyment--which with him means profligacy—much 
more money than he deserved.” 


This has nothing to do with 
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“Tf you have given him your money, father,” she answered, 
pleadingly, ‘‘ you never gave him your love.” 

‘* Pshaw! I gave him a home.” 

“A home? No, father, younever gave him that, 
has never been a home.” 

“ And you dare to tell me that? ” 

“Vou told me to tell the truth just now; I am obeying your 
orders.” 

* Beware lest you disobey me in other things. I am not here to 
bandy words with you, or to waste time in discussing a Ne’er-do-well. 
Your brother is dead to me, and must be dead to mine.” Once 
more he paused, then continued in a tone that was by contrast 
gentle and pursuasive ‘©Trenna, I am a far wealthier man than 
you imagine me to be; not what is called by these English ‘rich,’ 
but what would be held to be so elsewhere, I possess enough to 
live upon in the country of my fathers by myself in luxury; with 
you, in comfort. Will you share my home there?” 

‘What? And leave my brother penniless?” 

“He will be penniless at all events.” 

‘©'Ves; but not friendless while I live.” 

‘Perhaps not. You may starve together, of course, till he tires 
of you. You know how fit he is to bear adversity; with what 
honesty he resists temptation: how careful he is of those who 
have served his turn, and are no longer useful to him.” 

“If I do go, father, if I_ give Kit up,” she answered, with a 
distressful moan, like some dumb animal in pain, ‘‘ will you settle 
something on him, something he cannot spend, but which will keep 
him from want?” 5 

«T will not give hima sixpence. Yes, I will,” he added, savagely, 
‘*give him this five-pound note,”—hene he flung it on the table— 
‘if he attempts to change it he will go to Newgate ; the number is 
stopped at the bank ; not one sixpence in any other shape shall he 
have from me, so help me Heaven.” 

“Then may Heaven forgive you, father, for I never will.” 

Tush; keep your heroics for the stage—you may have to take to 
that, or worse, to earn your victuals. Do you accept my offer or do 
you not? There is but one proviso, You are never to hold any 
communication with this reprobate by word or letter; never to 
breathe his name. On one side lies your duty, and as it happens 
your interest also ; your father, and a life of comfort ; on the other 
your brother, with beggary and shame. You will take your choice.” 

“T have already taken it, father ; I will never desert Kit.” 

“‘Then that is settled. Do not trouble yourself to mention the 
word ‘father’ in future; it is one of those exceptional cases in 
which surplusage is an error. And now since this house—which has 
never been ‘a home’ it seems—cannot contain us both, you will be 
so good as to quit it at your earliest convenience ; I will have your 
things sent after you to any address you may be pleased to leave with 
the servant. I will never see your face again.” 

He had left the room and closed the door with his last words, 
Trenna stood listening with white face while his footsteps died away 
on his way to the upper floor, alone, and in silence except for the 
Christmas bells which pealed without for church, ‘‘ Peace and 
Goodwill to All Mankind.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Ocroser is rich in flowers. Scarlet geraniums are still blooming 
in sheltered beds, while dahlias, both single and double, seem to 
find the present season a favourable one, and are blooming freely. 
Some of the colours of the new single dahlias are very pure and 
lovely, so that, despite their early withering when cut, they are 
steadily making their way in estimation. The rather rainy August, 
followed by a dry and genial September, proved almost perfect 
weather for wallflowers, the abundance and vigorous growth of 
which are remarkable this month. Auriculas have formed autumn 
trusses with unusual freedom, and china asters are abundant. 
Cyclamens, colchicums, and autumn-flowering crocuses have found 
the season propitious, and are very early, while bearing more 
flowers than the average. Ilardy primulas of all kinds have grown 
exceedingly well.. The lake and pond have not yet lost all their 
waterlilies, while the gorgeous sunflower still adorns the cottage 
garden, or throws up the rich tones of old walls. When we add 
that the gardeners of the Temple are already preparing for their 
grand autumn Chrysanthemum Show we shall have said enough to 
prove that the present October has special good fortune in the way 
of flowers. Thus far, in fact, we have had a bright and cheerful 
autumn, with work in kitchen and flower garden brought well 
forward, and with harvest trimly finished on the farm. The woods 
are very rich with the changing hues of the forest trees, but 
although change is a warning of fall, yet the leaves of summer are 
still for the most part unfallen, 

BuLzs IN THE GARDEN,——Very pretty beds may be made by 
setting round a square, circular, or oval plot with Sempervivunt 
calcareum, or other like edging. Next to this plant crocuses in 
three rings, purple, yellow, and white, each three inches apart. 
In the middle of the bed put hyacinths and tulips at irregular 
distances, but not too close together. Between hyacinths and tulips 
such plants as myosotis, arabis, aubretia, viola, pansy, and alyssum 
may be put in. The hyacinths are best planted in the following 
manner: Insert a square dibble to the depth of half-a-foot, and 
enclose the bulb in silver sand both above and below. The tulips 
also are better for sand round them. 

Tye Evcatyptus is slowly but surely gaining in favour. It is 
not for doctors alone to sing the praises of this health-giving plant. 
Artist, poet, and painter may join in admiration of the effect 
produced by the blue shades of the eucalyptus leaves upon which 
the glamour of moonlight appears continually to rest. The 
eucalyptus has given a new foliage colour to our gardens. Its love 
for damp ground is well known. Let every farmer who has a miry 
stagnant pool on his farm plant the eucalyptus round it 5 let every 
landowner, whose park walls are encompassed by a torpid ditch, 
plant the eucalyptus along that ditch ; let every riparian dweller by 
some backwater or still mere, support his willows with eucalyptus, 
Where few plants flourish the eucalyptus does well, and where its 
health-giving properties are most needed, there it most surely 
thrives. 

THe Dove FLOWER. This charming plant, the Holy Ghost 
Flower, Zspirit« santo of the Spaniards, is now in blossom at 
Mr. William Bull’s New Plant Establishment, Chelsea. It takes 
its name from the centre of the flower presenting a striking 
resemblance to a dove. 

AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. The Wetherley Exhibition has 
been marked by a general high standard of merit in the classes for 
cattle, sheep, and pigs. The number of animals shown was fair.— 
At Milnthorpe the entries were numerous, and of good quality.— 
‘The Kirby Stephen Exhibition was remarkable for the excellence 
of the shorthorns, Mr. W. Taylor’s animals in especial winning 
favour.—A good show of sheep at Abergavenny attracted attention. 
The cattle and pig classes were but poorly filled. —At Oswestry we 
noticed a really fine show of horses, especially of such horses as 
were most suited for general work on the farm. The hunters were 
also good, the colts extremely so. 
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CartLE,——Prices at sales continue high, though demand appears 
in some degree to be slackening. Many farmers hope to be able to 
buy cheaper after the frosts have begun than they now can, whilst 
green feed is abundant. No sale of cattle has been more successful, 
and very few have been so successful, as the great sale at Banff 
a few days ago, At this sale, which was limited to Polled 
Aberdeen Cattle, the average price per head obtained was 
g7/. 155. 7@.! The herd was founded in 1831, and has produced 
some of the finest animals of the breed. The highest figure realised 
at the sale was 330/, that being the price paid for a very handsome 
seven-year-old cow.—A sale at Perth realised almost equally high 
rates. The average for the polled herd offered here was 88/. 3s., 
and the highest price obtained 340/. for a heifer. 

NorFo tk is still a little behind the time, in spite of its recent 
revolt from Conservatism, and return of Mr. Gurdon. The postal 
service in many parts is extremely primitive, and telegraph stations 
are few in number. Between the not unimportant towns of Aylsham 
and Reepham and the city of Norwich there are no trains running 
on Sundays, while the latest weekday train leaving London for the 
towns of Watton, Dereham, Wells, Fakenham, Aylsham, Walsham, 
and Cromer—none of them altogether obscure places—starts at a 
quarter past five in the afternoon. For London we believe there is 
no train leaving Fakenham later than twenty minutes to four, and we 
have been informed that the traveller just missing the 9.38 motning 
irain from Bungay to Norwich has a little matter of five hours 
to wait. 

NorrincHamM Farr has just been held, and has proved as busy 
and as noisy as any of its predecessors. The weather was sharp and 
chilly, but rain kept off. The grand market-place was thronged with 
people and crowded with stalls, while the number of booths and 
shows could not, we imagine, be matched at any other Show in 
England, certainly not at the “Royal,” or at Wilton Fair. The 
show of horses was up to the average, and fairly high prices ruled. 
‘The show of horned cattle was mediocre. Some good sheep were 
offered for sale, and promptly changed hands at terms remunerative 
to the breeder. There was a poor show of cheese both as regards 
quality and quantity. The generality of Derby cheese brought 60s. 
to 70s. per cwt., but up te 80s, was asked for the better qualities. 
The mean price of Stilton was about Iod. per pound. 

MISCELLANEOUS.——The ait above Kew Bridge is to be pre- 
served from being turned into the site of a factory, but it requires 
something more than simply to be let alone. High tides wash away 
small portions continually; very high tides sweep right over the 
ait,—What trees will do best in dry and cold places? General 
Korolkoff, the famous Russian botanist, has found that Az/axth2, 
Robinias, andthe Pinus halepensis thrive in Central Asia, where 
the drought and cold probably exceed any trials to which trees 
would be exposed on Britain’s Northern or Eastern coast. —Lectures 
on Agriculture are to be given at the City of London College, and 
at the Stepney Schools in Dempsey Street, E., on Monday evenings 
ee the next six months. Mr, Bernard Dyer, F.C.S., is the 

ecturer. 


Scorcrt predestinarianism is of a peculiar kind. It means that 
the Scot who holds it believes himself predestined to great things, 
and therefore ought not to put up with any other. Hence it is the 
very opposite to fatalism. The one promotes supineness, the other 
urges to unflagging effort. In this sense Daniel Macmillan, son of a 
little “‘tacksman ” in the Isle of Arran, was a predestinarian. To 
the last, after he had studied Carlyle and Coleridge and Goethe, and 
had meekly sat at F, D. Maurice’s footstool, and delighted in his 
sweet smile, he said predestinarianism was the only creed that had feet 
to stand on; and the explanation of this paradoxical state of mind 
is a letter towards the beginning of the book, in reply to his elder 
brother’s taunt: ‘*What are you, and what is your father’s house 
that you should be ambitious?” In this he calmly points out that 
though he is a nobody he has in him the makings of a somebody, as 
indeed he needs must, being born of a good brave father, and or a 
mother the most truly lady-like of women. The letter stamps the 
man, and, indeed, the class of which he was one of the best and the 
noblest examples. And this is the beauty of Mr. T. Hughes’s 
biography, that he lets its subject tell his own tale; and so we have 
a deal of heart in the work, and not a few tears, for your sturdy Scot 
can, like Achilles, weep when he is alone, The details of the life 
we purposely abstain from giving, for we want to send readers to tlie 
book itself, Such a noble battle with constant ill-health (he is con- 
sumptive), not for the sake of pelf (though Daniel was a shrewd 
business man), but for the general good and for the glory of his craft 
has rarely been fought ; and, since Chambers’s autobiography, such 
a life has never been so well described. There is here naturally more 
aanalysis of character and more introspection than in Chambers, 
becatise another wrote the book, and puts in what Macmillan never 
meant to be published. The turning point in Macmillan’s fortunes 
was his gaining, in a strange way, the friendship of Archdeacon Hare, 
joint author of ‘‘Guesses at Truth.” Of course the book is 
published by the firm of which Daniel was founder. 

Anaged European retired to Patna, bought a house, and, like 
Horace’s Roman soldier among the Parthians, took a native wife, 
nay, a whole harem. While Mr. W. Tayler’s wife was in England 
he visited this polygamous Dives ; but when she and her daughters 
returned all intercourse was strictly cut off. Dives was furious, 
vowed he would get Mr. Tayler out of Patna, and by and by, when 
the Mutiny came, laid before Government a complaint that his 
property (two lacs of rupees) and the safety of the city were 
endangered by Mr. Tayler’s measures. Thereupon Mr, Halliday, 
who had previously disagreed with Mr. Tayler about industrial 
education, took the extreme measure of dismissing him. Against 
this step came a host of protests in India and at home. But in spite 
of his 174 distinguished officers and 58 M.P.’s, and the eager and 
intelligent partisanship of Dr. Alexander Duff, Mr. Tayler is still 
under the stigma of dismissal for incompetency in a trying crisis. 
The object, therefore, of this second volume of ‘‘ Thirty-Eight 
Years in India” (Allen and Co.), as full as was Vol. I. of queer 
little sketches, admirable portraits, stories of amateur theatricals, 
and Indian jokes, is to bring the matter before the British public. 
‘lo us the author seems to make out a case for careful public 
investigation. His appendix brings forward an array of new facts ; 
and the subsequent decoration of Mowla Buksh and Wilayut 
Alikhan (whom Mr. Ilalliday had snubbed as “ disloyal hypocrites” 
because Mr. Tayler had delighted to honour them), the one with the 
Order of the Indian Empire, the other with the Star of India, is 
strong testimony in his favour. When Buksh received his 
decoration from Sir J. Lawrence, he looked up to heaven and said : 
“Tt is all Mr. Tayler.” Apart from this unhappy dispute, the book 
is full of general interest, while to the Anglo-Indian the dispute 
itself, carried on in the racy personal style of an Indian quarrel, 
will be delightful fun, We expect Mr. Tayler’s book will be much 
called for at Bath and Cheltenham and other Indian centres. 

The author of ‘Episodes in the Life of an Indian Chaplain” 
(Sampson Low) has no grievance. He twaddles now and then, and 
tells a good deal that has been at least as well told before; but one 
cannot scold a man who has done valuable work, and who lets the 
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reader so naively into the tale of his sad bereavements. Ilis work 
was the foundation of good middle-class schools for Eurasians, 
both at Nagpore and Bangalore. ‘The latter he called Bishop 
Cotton’s College, and he managed most skilfully and with very good 
results to comprehend female education in its scheme. We are 
thankful for the high testimony our chaplain bears to the character 
of the natives: ‘‘He who has the best and longest acquaintance 
with them admires them the most.” Of the Hon. Sashia Sastri, 
C.S.1L, he naturally speaks in glowing terms; but he is equally 
enthusiastic about the ayah, unselfish after the fashion of ayahs, 
who after his wife’s death was like a mother to his children. We 
must not omit to note the earlier chapter detailing the chaplain’s 
life as curate—his work among ‘‘soiled doves,” &c. It is told ina 
manly straightforward way. 

In the ‘‘ Report of the Census of Berar for 1881” (Bombay : 
Education Society’s Press, Byculla) Mr, Eustace Kitts gives not only 
a full account of how the Census was carried out, but also a vast 
mass of interesting details about manners and customs, life-averages 
in various castes, industries, taxation, &c. In fact, it is not only a 
census, but also a most useful book of reference. Its value would 
be increased by an index, in addition to the fairly ample synopsis. 

Canon Jenkinson rightly thinks that Cetewayo’s visit will cause 
many to be asking, ‘* What is to become of Zululand? Either, he 
thinks, we must annex it, or we must restore the king whom we 
deposed, in which latter case it is impossible to say whether or 
not the settlement would be permanent as itis. The Zulus have 
preat ground for complaint. Chiefs who were but ‘‘little dogs” are 
allowed to oppress and plunder them, and the Governor turns a 
deaf ear to their grievances. Mr. Jenkinson thinks the war, 
or at least some war, was inevitable, owing to the attitude of 
the native youth. We quite agree with him that, whatever 
government is set up, no annexation of land should on any pretence 
be allowed. On the whole ‘‘Amazulu” (Allen and Co.), the 
narrative of a six years’ resident Canon of Maritzburg, deserves to 
find readers. 

The first volume of ‘‘ Peoples of the World” (Cassell) takes us 
from Greenland to Tierra del Fuego. The illustrations are abundant, 
those of the Red Indians, their medicine-men, buffalo dances, &c., 
reminding us of Catlin. The letter-press is full of interest, giving, 
in South America, for instance, a good account of the state of 
things under Spanish rule, of the native Peruvian rising in 1781, for 
instance, and the fearful cruelty with which it was suppressed. It 
is sad to find that civilisation makes the Red man idle by destroying 
the need for his hereditary arts. He will not spend weeks in making 
a weapon when a day’s work will buy hima gun; nor will the 
squaws toil over cloth of dog’s hair or fibre, when blankets are so 
easily to be got. As in all Cassell’s books the print and paper are 
excellent. 

If we are to have series of everything, it is time there should be 
one of English political leaders. Nor could this be better begun 
than with ‘* William Pitt” (Isbister), who finds an able exponent of 
his policy and a sober admirer of his character in Mr. Lewis Sergeant. 
He brings out clearly in the chapter on ‘‘ Pitt as a War Minister” 
that war was forced on him by the French. He wished to recognise 
the Republic, for he knew that Russia was eager to swallow up 
Poland; and he offered to do so if France would leave Holland 
alone. As things went on, however, war was a necessity. The 
chapter on ‘* The English Propaganda,” showing how the growing 
alarm of the moneyed classes drove Pitt at last to use violent 
measures of repression, touches on a subject almost forgotten 
nowadays. There were the educated Jacobins, and there was the 
London mob, which broke the King’s carriage windows. In 
his chapter on ‘Pitt and Ireland” Mr. Sergeant hazards the 
opinion that the experiment of an Irish Parliament cannot be said 
to have failed ; it had not a fair trial; things at home and abroad 
were too disturbed. He doves not bring out clearly enough the 
truth that the Union without Catholic emancipation was a mere 
mockery, 

The customary autumn budget of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge is, as ever, rich in contributions to Church 
History, and provides further additions to those various series of 
publications initiated in previous years. Thus ‘' York” and 
‘* Oxford” are now included amongst the Diocesan Histories, and 
though it is almost impossible to prevent a certain amount of 
repetition in this collection, the different writers manage fairly well 
to avoid trenching on each other’s province. Canon Ormsby’s record 
of the Northern Primacy is one of the most attractive of the 
volumes yet issued—thanks alike to the interest of the subject and 
the flowing style of the writer. It is no mere dry register of 
diocesan affairs, but a thoroughly readable sketch of the able 
ecclesiastics who have filled the episcopal chair of York, inter- 
mingled with general history and descriptions of old customs. 
Similar picturesque touches would have greatly lightened the Rev. 
E. Marshall’s ** Oxford,” which isa trifle cold and stiff, though a 
very careful compilation. Turning from local to general ecclesi- 
astical history, a brief survey of the growth of the National Church 
is afforded by the Rev. Dr. Baker's ‘‘ Lectures on the Church of 
England ”’—five discourses lately delivered at St. Paul’s to the 
members of the London Association of Lay-Helpers, Those 
needing a clear view of the subject will appreciate Dr. Baker’s 
warm defence of the continuity of the Church of England from the 
original Apostolic Church.—low the Church fared across the 
Channel in early ages is told also in one of the three volumes added 
to the Home Library, ‘‘ The Church in Roman Gaul,” by ithe Rev. 
R. T. Smith. Tracing the first dawn of the Christian Religion, 
when Gaul was sunk in Druidic superstition, its strength 
under Roman persecution, and its growth up to the foundation of 
the Frankish kingdom, the author fully illustrates his subject from 
the pages of the Gallic Fathers themselves, justly considering that the 
truest picture of the Church is to be found in the lives and teachings 
of her holiest men. Written with clearness and brevity, Mr. 
Smith’s work is most interesting. As, however, these volumes are 
intended especially for the everyday reader, who may not always be 
versed in the minutize of religious controversy, a few brief explana- 
tory notes would be useful,—as in Miss Bramston’s ‘‘Judzea and Her 
Rulers.” Less scholarly than the preceding, Miss Bramston’s work 
will probably be preferred by many, owing to her picturesque and 
easy style of narrative. Here the doctrinal yields to the historical 
side of the question, as the authoress follows the Chosen People 
to captivity in Babylon after the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and welds together the scattered chips of information from 
Scriptural and secular authority to sketch their varying fortunes 
until the destruction of the Holy City by the Romans under 
Titus.—Descending to later times of persecution, the Rev. A. H. 
Wratislaw furnishes much new and valuable material respecting 
the great Bohemian Reformer in ‘John Hus.” Until late 
years free and unbiassed writing was impossible in Bohemia, 
the works of Hus himself were only published in an imperfect 
edition, and historians were sharply silenced by the Censor, 
Happily, things have changed, and Dr. Palacky and Professor 
Tomek’s industry has brought to light many unknown details of 
their country’s history, and of Hus’s lifeand work in particular. 
Of their researches Mr. Wratislaw has fully availed himseif to 
produce an excellent biography, whose chief fault is that while 
IJus’s career and writings are amply set before us, the man himself 
remains but a shadowy presentment, the author lacking the happy 
touch to bring him before our mind as a life-like representation, A 
brief account of Jerome of Prague, Hus’s fervent disciple and 
fellow-martyr, is also added.—The minor characters of Scripture, 
some merely commemorated by a single mention, are taken as 
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subjects for short practical sermonettes by the Rev. F. Bourdillon 
in ‘Lesser Lights,” a recent series following a previous work on a 
similiar plan.—Short and practical too are the Rev. E. L. Cutts’ 
“ Addresses to Candidates for Confirmation,” which include brief 
lectures on the Catechism, and may easily be expanded according 
to circumstances, 

It is not possible to bestow any commendation upon Mr. William 
Tirebuck’s ‘‘Dante Gabriel Rossetti: His Work and Influence” 
(Elliot Stock). Ina book, however small, devoted to the study of 
so illustrious a man as Rossetti it is not unreasonable to look for 
interesting facts or penetrating criticism. Instead of this one finds 
in this little volume merely such haphazard and confused gossip as 
has been the common-place babble at ‘‘zsthetic teas” any time 
for the last ten years,—‘‘ Facts and Phases of Animal Life,” by 
Vernon S. Morwood (James Hogg), is a capital natural history 
book for boys. It has enough science to make it instructive, and 
enough anecdote to make it entertaining, while it encourages in its 
readers a kindly and healthy sentiment towards animals.—In 
‘* Physical Education, and its Place in a Rational System of 
Education” (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), Miss Concordia 
Lofving contends, in opposition to Professor Bain, that rational 
education should create and not pre-suppose good physical health. 
There is much sound sense in this little book, which may be 
recommended to parents and teachers.—‘‘ Where to Fish Round 
London,” by Samuel Highley (David Bogue), is a handbook 
which ought to be of great service to London anglers. - The 
information is complete, and includes particulars of inns, fishermen, 
hotels, railway fares, and the kind of fish to be caught at each of 
the places named.—‘ French Proverbs and English Equivalents,” 
compiled by G. Belcour (Edward Stanford), will prove a useful 
help in the study of idiomatic French in schools. 

Note. Professor Ricci, of the City of London College, has 
prepared the English translation of Stepniak’s ‘‘La Russia 
Sotterranea,” of which work we gave so favourable an account in 
our last week’s issue. 


—_—_<.____—_—- 
THE ROMANCE OF PARISH REGISTERS 


Divines, lawyers, and archzologists are almost the only people 
who disturb the congenial dust which so frequently accumulates on 
Parish Registers. These classes are commonly made up of sensible 
men, who for the most part regard the musty records of the past 
with a business-like and exclusively professional interest. Some- 
times the novelist resorts to them as to an unfailing source of inspira- 
tion. And in truth much of romance encircles these time-worn 
parchment books, with their thousands of entries written in sadly 
faded ink. Generation after generation has left names and dates 
within the tattered covers. And they who made up those genera- 
tions passed away and became mere xominum untbre to posterity. 
A little industry recovers the names of the successive vicars of the 
parish. They, too, one after the other, fulfilled their life-work, died, 
and were entered by their successors in the Register Book of the 
parish. Long since each one “ Placida compostus pace quiescit.” 

Even the outside of these parchment books is eloquent. Here is 
a dark circle showing where some irreverent churchwarden set down 
his mug of beer upon the cover; while that small circular hole 
burnt in it by the ashes of his pipe tell a tale of the general careless- 
ness of last century. On this side are figures of the number and 
cost of sheep, carrying back the discoverer to long-past markets and 
fairs, and much talk of a yoke of oxen over ‘‘a last year’s pippin 
and a dish of carraways.” Open the book at random and select an 
entry. ‘Katherine, daughter of John and Sibylla Hunt, was 
baptised April 3, 1711.” Look on some twenty years; here 
‘ Richard Mairs and Katherine Hunt were married, June 19, 1723.” 
In due time children are born and entered, about one every other 
year, until in 1784 Katherine Mairs herself is buried, aged 72. 
These few prosaic entries tell the story of a human life in briefer and 
more poetic terms than does Rogers’s beautiful poem on the same 
subject. They bring before us the unconscious babe at the font, the 
maiden in the bloom of life marrying her lover with whom she had 
so often lingered by the hawthorns in the dale, or the big yew near 
the church porch ; then the sober matron dutifully bringing sons and 
daughters one after the other to be christened ; lastly, the long black 
train of friends and children following the old woman to the grave. 
But a spice of imagination causes these faded village chronicles to 
blossom into life and reality. Then they are found instinct with 
romance. 

Parish Registers are coeval with the Church of the Reformation, 
Cromwell, in the thirtieth year of Henry VIII., 1538, having 
ordered them to be kept in every parish. ‘lhe annals of each parish 
are contained in its Registers. It is easy to note that until quite 
recent years no one ever possessed more than one Christian name. 
Now Sarah Janes, Richard Thomases, and Anna Marias abound. 
The history of the nation may be read in the fashion which dictated 
names. The long Puritanical and Scriptural names soon disappeared, 
though such names as Faith, Grace, True, and the like, are probably 
survivals of them. Philip takes us back to Bloody Mary’s sour 
husband ; George, William, and Anne speak for themselves. In the 
last three decades have come in what may be called romantic names, 
Ethels, Hildas, Mabels, Violets, Janets innumerable. The growth 
of local surnames may easily be traced. First comes a John from 
Waltham, but John of Waltham soon passes into John Waltham. 
Thus we have Woottons, Irbys, Houghtons, Braybrookes, and the 
like. Here is a year in which the average number of burials has 
suddenly leaped up from under 100 to over 400. These figures point 
to plagues such as in 1605 and 1638 ravaged Northampton. Quite 
in our own days cholera had the like effect in the Registers of the 
Lincolnshire watering-place, Cleethorpes. The leading families of 
each parish may be traced from generation to generation, A 
Register dating from 1572 lies before us, and 1573 shows a name 
which is still flourishing in the parish. The village moralist reads 
the vanity of man in these entries as unerringly as he who muses 
among the tombstones, while the genealogist may prolong the limbs 
of his family tree to any extent :-— 

Untwist the linkéd bouts of pedigree, 
And, on a point where Garter's self might err, 
Quote—fearless quote—the Parish Register. 

There are plenty of curiosities, too, in these musty archives. In 
Most Registers burials ‘‘in woollen” are entered after 1678, when 
an Act came into force ‘‘ for lessening the importation of linen from 
beyond the seas.” It is needless to quote ‘‘ puor Narcissa’s” dying 
words on this custom. Entries frequently occur of persons married 
before the Mayor of a town, or before County Magistrates during 
the rule of the Parliamentary party. Till the last few years a large 
prostrate oak, known as ‘*Cludd’s Oak,” might be seen near 
Southwell, so-called because that worthy used 1o celebrate marriages 
under its shade. Sometimes it is recorded that the banns in those 
disturbed days were called in the market-place. In another parish 
the Registers state that a witch was ‘devoured ;” by dogs or flames, 
we presume. Of burials, one man was ‘‘ murdered in a fraye,” 
another “found dead in a well;” ‘‘the sonne of Robert Hodgkine 
being drowned at the request of his father was buried” ina third 
parish ; two men are here ‘‘slain in a bank pit” (2.¢., the chalk fell 
in upon them); “ Tho Manning, a pore innocent,” is buried there. 
‘Ann, the daughter of an Egyptian that was executed at the first 
assize that Sir Samuel Dreyton was High Sheriff, was baptised,” in 
another Register. ‘ 

Many entries relate to great fires, floods, a chimney falling upona 
crowd listening toa woman preaching, whereby three were killed, 
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ncences to eat flesh in Lent on account of sickness, sinners doing 
penance, new bells, a new organ, in a word, to guidguid agunt 
Aomines in the retirement of a country parish. Saddest of all are 
entries in the books of parishes on the seaboard: ‘fa man 
unknown,” ‘*a drowned woman,” and the like ; such parishes being 
bound to bury all shipwrecked strangers cast upon their boundaries. 
Occasionally personal enmities are entered. Political animosities 
are not absent. This Rector enters his private grudges against the 
Squire, and the next one has caused a letter from the Bishop, 
authorising him to erase the entry, to be gummed in opposite it. 
Another breaks out into verse, or quotes Horace’s ‘‘ feleces ter et 
am plius,” &c., on the marriage of his daughter. Here he loses a 
child, and writes next the entry of its burial the touching words, 
“*Ps, xxi, 4.” Here he rails against his parishioners for their 
neglect of his ministrations. Occasionally he condescends to mere 
personal details: ‘‘ Planted the cedar by the south porch,” “ dug 
the little fishpond,” a change of patron, and the like. He must be 
unimaginative who cannot raise a thousand quaint features in his 
forefathers’ lives from their graves, and yet recognise the uniformity 
of human nature for the last three hundred years, by means of 
these spells. 

The old-account books of the parish overseers are still more 
productive hunting-grounds for any modern Dryasdust; iz tal 
nunguam lassat venatio silva. Much of the simple life formerly led 
by the rude forefathers of the hamlet can be easily recovered from 
these docurhents. The drinking, the economy, even the quarrels of 
the parishioners are in these accounts all written in a few lines. 
Here are a few specimens taken at random from such a parish 
account book which now lies before us :— 

1767. ‘To Mary Thompson, when her child had small-pox, 2s. 

** To amputating a leg, 3/. 35.” 

1780. *‘ The parishioners all agree to prosecute any person or 
persons who may hereafter break and destroy the hedges, or take 
away any part of the fences. N.B.—The parish is to contribute 
seven men for the ballot for the Militia.” 

1781. Putting child’s arm in its place, said child’s arm being dis- 
located, 10s, A rate allowed, ‘‘this rate published the 29th April 
by the Parish Clerk, in the Parish Church after Divine Service.” 

‘A strik of koyls, 8¢.” (strike of coals !) 

1783. ‘‘For Mary Lidget’s girl a pitty coat, she having got a 
place, 35. 6d.” 

** To Jno Dresser’s maid, quarter wages, least she should gain a 
settlement, having fitts and not being serviceable, tos. 6d.” 

1784. “To ¥% bottle of Imperial oil and ointment for hir foot 
being bad, 15.” 

1785. ‘*A par of Briches mackin, 1s. A par of shues, 35. 9d. 

*€Ped Tinchfall for caps for Summerton’s las, 6d.” 

1744. A Vestry Meeting was held ‘concerning the old thatch 
that Mr. Parnham took belonging to the’ poor houses, and _ this 
Vestry orders him to bring it back or pay to the Overseer 5s., which 
we think its value.” 

1796. July 16, 41bs. of mutton, 2s. 

1809. Paid for ‘‘tiking, blankits, sherts ; for taback, brens and 
chees and ale,” so much. 

1812, Mending the pinfold, 35. 6d. ; a besom, 5d. 

1819. Paid the Moaler, 17, 115. 6¢. 1822. Mouler, 1/. 11s. 62. 

The spelling, it will be noticed, is as eccentric as the entries. 
Turning from these Lincolnshire moles to the Register of a parish 
in Devon, exactly a hundred years ago, 35. is paid for the destruc- 
tion of as many badgers as vermin ; half-a-crown fora fox. The 
same Register for 1775 contains a curious entry of a tavern bill for 
the parish dinner; twenty-four dined, and they seem to have 
consumed 18 bottles of port, 49 quarts of beer and cider, and 7s. 6:7. 
worth of punch. Two shillings, however, is charged for the dinner 
of servants, so it may charitably be hoped that these servants 
helped to consume this large amount of alcohol. 

In the last century duplicates of Parish Registers were sent to the 
Bishop’s Registry. Many of these survive, though the originals are 
lost. We lately met an enthusiast in deciphering and preserving 
these duplicates, which are frequently illegible through damp and 
neglect. He applied a chemical mixture to the faded ink, and dried 
and rubbed the parchment sheet by sheet in sunshine, and so 
obtained excellent results for antiquarians and students of local 
history. The Commissioners, in 1840, discovered in one place or 
another in England about 7,000 authentic Registers, other than 
parochial, and placed them under the care of the Registrar-General. 
The clergy, who at present are the lawful guardians of the Parish 
Registers, cannot bestow too many pains upon their preservation, 
for a movement is on foot to transfer all Parochial Kegisters, either 
to the different Cathedrals, or to some central position in London, 
Fortunately the clergy are now more awake to their responsibilities 
herein than they were some forty years ago, when the Registers of 
one Lincolnshire parish are said to have been cut up by the incum- 
bent as labels for game hampers, and on the parson of another being 
applied to for an entry, he cut it out from the page, and forwarded 
it to his correspondent, to save the trouble of copying, Indeed, it 
is now recognised as part of the duties of the Rural Deans to see that 
the Registers of their respective deaneries are well cared for. 
Certainly the transference of them to Londcn, or to any place away 
from the parish to which they relate, would be a great blow to local 
archzeology and historical investigation by any of the inhabitants, 
It appears needless, when such facilities exist for transcribing them, 
and the books themselves are now generally kept with care. The 
emoluments of the clergy are helped out with the fees payable for 
searching and giving copies of the entries in their Registers. This 
may be regarded as a slender source of income; and so it is, save 
when a lucky clergyman can find some entry which has been 
advertised for. Quite recently 600/. was offered in Zhe Zimes for 
the entry of a marriage in the last century. Without drawing a 
ludicrous picture of some old incumbent and his wife laboriously 
going through his Registers in the hope that they might light upon 
the coveted entry, it is easy to understand that such a reward would 
be very acceptable among a body of men not generally celebrated 
for their wealth. It may be trusted, therefore, that an age ready 
enough to cut down all fees to a vanishing point will not insist on 
withdrawing from the custody of the clergy documents, not only 
of great intrinsic interest to their parishes, but also of some little 
value to their custodians in a pecuniary point of view. Ghosts and 
folk-lore are rapidly migrating from this country to America ; let us 
hope that the Parish Registers, where lurk the last traces of 
romance, will long be spared. M. G. WATKINS 


—__—_—_. 
THE DEATH OF THE LEAVES 


THE fickle wind that woo’d with amorous sighs 
The trembling leaves amid the sunny glades, 
With harsher tones now through the forest flies ; 
And at his ruder voice their verdure fades— 
As fades the love of Purity and Truth 
When Passion’s voice supplants those holy powers 
That sprang from chaos clothed in fadeless youth, 
And decked with garlands of perennial Howers. 
But ere they die—those blighted leaves of love, 
Like Niobe more beautiful in woe— 
A thousand charms are showered from above 
To add fresh lustre and a richer glow. 
Bright gold and amber shame their vernal bloom, 
Alas ! ’tis but the beauty of the tomb, 
ALBERT FRANCIS Cross 
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By Dr, BARR MEADOWS, Physician tothe Nationa! "TURKEY CARPETS, 

EU eee eee ofthe Skin. Ninth Edition ARPETS dei 
post free, 33 stamps. in 
RUPTIONS: Their Rational] TURKEY Sates 

TREATMENT. URKEY CARPETS. 3,000 to 


london: G HILL, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 
Select from. 


NE Fe Pe Ee 
See 2 mega WATCHES. APLE and CO. have correspon- 
and Philadelphia. Dane atl dents and buyers in India and Persia (who act 
Dust Proof, 18-carat cases, ad- solely for them) from whom they receive direct consign: 
justed and compensated for all | ments of superior and first-class CARPETS of 
climates £10 105., £14 148., and uaranteed qualities. 1 urchasers are cautioned against 

jarge quantities which are coming iorward of interior 
quality, these having been made to suit the demand for 


£253 Ladies £7. Suhl0 ios.,and 
Pie tos: on Sliver Gases: for cheap fureign carpets, especially ‘lurkey. The trade 
supplied: 


ae SF GATTLEMens £5 584 
ei emittance HE LARGEST STOCK of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS 


RS. RAVEN’S TEMPTATION. 


By the Author of ‘Dr. Wardy’s Marriage.” 
[Just ready. 


FINEST 


VWWAatcHEs 


MADE. 


/p4Mon DS. 


and 61, South Castle Street, 
Liverpool. Illus. Catalogue Free 


MR. STREETER, 


IN 


on ecoipt of remittance.—J. 
EUROPE. 


SEWILL, 30, Cornhill, London, 
ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 


i ,o00 of these in stock, some being really 
GAPPHIRES. Diamond Merchant, ondertl curios, well worth the pene, ate 
llectors, es ally when it is considered wha 

Bond St., London, sole. Ae chiariea to. hese artistic rarities, and which 

AT’S-E ¥ are sold at commercial prices. : 
C TES pea A PERSIAN CARPET for Thirty 
Colombo, Ceylon. Shillings, measuring about ro feet long by 5 feet 
FiMERALDS SS 3 wide. $1000 te selegt tem anne. noo are reculanly 
' i : -LE an .,and are very durable, 
Importer of Previous bene IHG best of this make, 145 to 149, Tottenliam 

EARLS, Stones. Court Road, London. ‘ 

P - — leotasmith&Jewetter | ]V[APLE and CO. CARPETS. 


ELKINGTON & CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE. 
SILVER PLATE. 
4 BRONZES. 


100 MILES of 
BEST BRUSSELS 


(CARPETS at 3s. 6d. per yard. 
*] Bese GOODS, bysome of the first 


Manufacturers, are of superior quality, the 
designs and colourings new and artstic. They are 1s. 
per yard under the usual price asked at the West End 


Hai BROGDEN, for the same quality. 
ART ™ GOLDSMITIT and JEWELLER, postaL ORDER DEPART- 


piireniee Hover BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS. MENT.—Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg respect 
'@ Attention of the publis is respectfully directed to | fuily to state that this department is now so organised 
fester advantage of purchasing from the bora fide | that they are fully prepared to execute and supply any 

‘ulacturer at “really wholesale prices for ready | article that can possibly be required in furnishing at the 
, thereby superseding co-operative stores. ‘The | came price, if not less, than any other house in.England. 
ment Theos oe SEY, a mage an ie Bases Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 

: some of the most skilled goldsmiths n 

@ seen at work, ‘the Paris. Gold Medal in 1878 was RDERS FOR EXPORTATION 
awaracd for “ Goldsmiths’ Work and Jewellery in to any part of the World packed carefully on 
f and forwarded on receipt of a remittance 


exquisite taste;" also the Chevalier Cross of the | the premises, 


Gad Ned Neue’ ihe Grand Dipléme d'Honneur, and | or London reference. 

‘d Medal of l'Academie Nationale, Paris. 

N Established a.D. 1708. Wi*s= and co., 
© agents are authorised to call on customera 


SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE, 
gerton Burnett's 
Pure Wool Bast Dye Black 
Raia as supplie by him 
‘or Court Mourning, are in 

[e] LADIES. great demand, Ao 
I of qualities irom rs, 24d. 
to 4s. 6d. per yard. Ladies 
who have a pzeterence for 
1 black should write tor pat- 
terns direct ta 
EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Warehouse, 
Wellington, Somerset. 


_——— 
ELF-WINDING LEVER and 
HORIZONTAL WATCHES. 
‘These’excellent Watches are kept wound up by the 
ordinary movements of the person wearing them, and 
THEY WILLGO FOR FIFTY-SIX HOURS AFTER 
BEING LAID ASIDE. Mechanism simple and 
ingenious. Cases damp-proof and dust-proof. Never 
need opening, and will last a life-time. 
Opentaced, with Manometer—Gold, 
Silver, 5 Guineas; Nickel, q Guineas. | 
Hunters, with Manometer—Gold, 18 Guineas ; Silver, 
45_158.; Nickel, £4 10s. i 


Openfaced, without Manometer—Silver, £3 5s. ; 
Nickel, £2 tos. 4 oa 


THE PERPETUAL SELF-WINDING WATCH 
COMPANY, 
65, Cornhill, London, E.C, 
West End Agents: Messrs. WALTER THORN- 
HILL and CO., 
144, New Bond Street, London, W. 
They can also be procured through any Watchmaker. 


Coes OF PRACTICAL 

ENGINEERING, Muswell Hill, N.—Principal, 
John Bourne, C.E.; Supérintendant of Workshops, 
Charles Mapleson, M.E. The. committee consists of 
fifty experienced engineers, including Sir J. G. Alleyne, 
Bart., Sir John Anderson, SirHenry Bessemer, Sir R. M. 
Stephenson, Sir qoseph Whitworth, Bart, Messrs, 
Charles Manby, W. H. Maudslay, John Penn, R. 
Rawlinson, C.B,, J. D’A. Samuda, and others equally 
eminent. 

For particulars write to Secretary. 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and 
WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and 

county to CULLETON’S Heraldic Office Plain 
Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 7s. The arms of man and 
wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, rings, books 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. Solid 
gold ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. 
fanual of Heraldry 400 engravings, 38. od.—T. CUL- 
LETON, 25, Cranbourn St., corner of St. Martin's Lane. 


VISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 

Fifty best quality, 2s, 8d., post free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 each, 
30 Fmbossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.— 
}. CULLETON, Seal’ Engraver, 25 Cranbourn St. 
(corner of St. Martin's Lane), w.c, 


ULLETON’S Guinea Box of STA- 
TIONERY contains a Ream of the very best 
Paper and soo Envelopes, all stamped in the most 
elegant way with Crest and Motto, Monogram, or 
Address, and the engraving of Steel Die included. 
Sent to any part for P.O. order,—T. CULLETON, as, 
Cranbourn Street (corner of St. Martin's Lane). 


\ AJ EDDING and Birthday Presents, 
at HENRY RODRIGUES, qz, Piccadilly. 
SETS FOR THE WRITING TABLE, 
LIBRARY, AND BOUDOIR. 
In Polished Brass, Bronze, Sevres China, Ormolu 
and Oxidized Silver, from 21s. to £10. 


15 Guineas; 


DRESSING CASES. * ie . ats. to £50 
JEWEL CASES Ps * - ° ais. to £5 
DESPATCH BOXES . as, to £10 
TOURISTS’ WRITING CASES . 4s. 6d. to £5 
ENVELOPE CASES, . tos. 6d. to £5 
INKSTANDS .  . & to £5 
CANDLESTICKS, per pair .  .« 7s. 6d. to £5 
WORK BOXES. - & 


. . . 15s. to £5 
THE NEW “TANTALUS” LIQUEUR STAND, 
rosa. to £10, 
And a large and choice assortment of English, Viennese, 
and Parisian NOVELTIES, from §s. to £5, 


R ODRIGUES’ DRESSING BAGS 
. for TRAVELLING, with silver and plated fit- 
lings, from £3 25. to £50; Hand Bags, Carriage Bags, 
and hags ofall kinds, at very moderate prices, 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS at 

RODRIGUES’, with patent leather guards, 4s. 6d. 
to £5. Floral Albums, Scrap Albums, Regimental and 
Presentation Albums, of every description. Portrait 
Frames tor Cartes de Visite, Cabinets, and Miniatures. 


RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 

Arms, Coronet, Crest, and Address Dies, 
Engraved as Gems, from original and artistic designs. 
NOTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES, brilliantly illu 
minated by hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, 1s. per 100. 

All the New and Fashionable Note Papers, 

A VISITING CARD PLATE elegantly Engraved, 
and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, BILLS of FARE, GUEST 
CARDS, and INVITATIONS.—g2, Piccadilly. 


Aux and CRESTS FOUND, 
PAINTED, and Engraved on Rings, Seals, Dies, 
Book- Plate: old, Silver, and Ivory. Official Seals and 
Presses. TIMONIALS and PRESENTATION 
ADDRKE: S$ Written and Illuminated on Vellum. 
RUDRIGUES, Heraldic Engraver, 42, Piccadilly. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

“By a thorough knowledge 
of the natural laws which govern 
the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a_ careful 
application of the fine pro- 

erties of well-selected Cocoa, 

Ir, Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which 
may save us_ many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles o! 
diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. Hundredsof subtle 
maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by 
Keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette, ‘ 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
J. EPPS and CO., HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoons. 


GCHWEITZER'S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspe, tic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. | 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, with 
excess of Fat extracted. Four times the strength o} 
Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened with Starch, &c., and 
really cheaper. ‘he Faculty pronounce it the tnost 
nutritious, perfectly digestive Beverage for “ BREAK- 
FAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPER,” and invaluable 
for Invalids and Children. Keeps in all Climates. 
Requires no Cooking. A teaspoontul in Breakfast cup 
costing less than a halfpenny. In tins, at 1s. 6d., 35-5 

5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists, Grocers, &c. 


oo 
I *°O ENSURE a CLEAR SKIN 
useSULPHOLINE LOTION every night for 
a week. It is a peculiar agreeable fluid, having the 
faculty of always producing a clear, smooth skin by 
restoring its healthy action Sulpholine is sold by 
Chemists everywhere. Bottles, 2s. gd. 
“THEY HAVE NQ EQUAL.” . 
‘This is the universal opinion of everybody who has tried 
R. SCOT’S BILIOUS and 
LIVER PILLS, for bilious and liver complaints, 
indigestion, wind, spasms, foul breath, nervous depres- 
sion, irritability, lassitude, loss of appetite. &c. Being 
as mild and tonic in their action as they are certain 1n 
their curative effects. Sold by all Chemists, in boxes, 
15. 113d. and 2s, gd. The genuine are in a square green 
package. ‘Take no other. 


MES; WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 

SYRUP is the best and surest remedy in the 
world for all diseases of children, such as teething, 
wind-colic, &c. It corrects the acidity of the stomach, 
regulates the bowels, and gives rest, health, and 
comfort to mother and child. Sold by all chemists at 
xs. 114d. per bottle. 


E PPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


Cocoa. 


LFATH and ROSS’S COLUMN. 


LYKALINE, y 
TILE APPROVED SPECIFIC, for 
Curing Colds, Catarrhs, and Ailments 
of the Respiratory Organs. 


GLYKALINE effectually relieves 


R Disorders of the Mucous Membrane, so prevalent 
in winter, cleanses the bronchial tubes trom Mucus, 
and relieves the breathing. By its use Colds are cured 
ina few hours. GLYKALINE is an unprecedented 
remedy in these complaints. 


[NDEPENDENT TESTIMONIAL 
i to GLYKALINE, 

Taron Rouce,” writing in Vanity Fair, under 
date March 17, 1877, says: ‘ This medicine has the 
valuable property OF CURING cold in the head. The 
man who has discovered a sur remedy for this plague 
ought to be ranked among the benefactors of the human 
race. The other morhing I awoke with the feeling of a 
general oppression, the certain precursor of a catarrh. 

sped to the nearest chemist’s, and found the longed- 
for remedy. BEFORE NIGHT 1 WAS CURED. It is a 
colourless, tasteless fluid, called GLYKALINE.” The 
unsolicited correspondent of Vanity Fair bears testi- 
mony that three drops of the Specific, taken at intervals 
of an hour, will certainly cure the most obstinate of 
colds. He writes disinterestedly, “desiring,” as he 
says, “only to make known the healing properties of 
GLYKALINE, and so to confer a boon on the suffering 
human race.” 


LYKALINE is the surest and 

speediest Remedy for relieving all who suffer 

from obstructed breathing. In bottles, rs. 1}4d., 2s. od., 

and 4s. 6d. By post, 1s. ad.and 3s. Sald by all Chemists 
Full directions with cach bottle, 


EURALINE, 
A _ THE APPROVED SPECIFIC, 
For Curing and instantly relieving ‘Toothache, Neu- 
ralgia, and Pains in the Nerves. 


EURALINE is known asareliable 
4X specific in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, and 
Sciatica. It relieves often INSTANTANEOUSLY, and will 
be found invaluable to all who are afilicted with 
these disorders, 


NEURALINE seldom fails to give 


relief, It is in demand throughout the world. 

As a sure specific against Nerve Pains it is deservedly 
celebrated, a single application (in many cases) perma- 
nently curing the sufferer. Sir James Matheson received 
the following letter from Mr. Edgar, of Butt Light- 
house, Island of Lewis, N.B.: “Mrs. Edgar cannot 
express her thanks to Lady Matheson forthe Neuraline. 
It proved THE MOST SUCCESSFUL REMEDY SHE HAD 
EVER APPLIED. The relief experienced was almost 
instantancous.” 

NEURALINE is sold by all Chemists, in bottles 
1s. 132d, and 2s. od. by post, 1s. 3d. and 3s, Illustrate 
directions with each. 


UROSINE, 

AN APPROVED APPLICATION FOR 

Preserving the Hands, the Skin, and Lips trom Rough- 
ness, Chaps, &c. 


AY ROSINE quickly removes Chaps, 
_ and Unsightliness of the Skin after exposure to 
sea-airand cold. It renders the surface of the skin 
beautifully smooth; imparts suppleness, whiteness, 
and the natural hue of health, withoutin any way injuring 
the skin or impeding the pores, but, on the contrary, 
AUROSINE is pleasant to use, agreeable in perfume, 
colourless, and not greasy. In bottles, 13.; by post, 
1s. qd, each, 


LAIN DIRECTIONS for Common 
Complaints, and Complete Catalogue of Homeeco- 
pathic Medicines, Medicine Cases, also Directory of 
ondon and Provincial Homeepathic Practitioners, with 
a Catalogue of the most useful works on Homeopathy, 
free by post on application, 


ANTISEPTIC TOOTH TINC- 

‘|\URE, OR LIQUID DENTIFRICE, 

The Best Preparation for the Teeth and Gums. 

_ This elegant and approved preparation may be used 
in all confidence. It cleanses and whitens the Teeth, 
prevents decay, improves and preserves the enamel, 
hardens the Gums, and improves their colour. As an 
astringent, antiseptic, and detergent, this Dentifrice is 
much esteemed, and isin increasing demand. It effec- 
tually disguises the odour of ‘Tobacco. In bottles, 1s., 
1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. Post free, 1s. 4d. and 1s. tod. 


ERBERINE, 

For Liver Derangement, Indigestion, and Consti- 
pation, A new and valuable peinedy for removing 
Viendache, Derangement of the Liver, Biliousness, and 
Nausea. it promotes healthy aetion in the stomach, 
removes dulness and depression, with a fecling of gid- 
diness and prostration. BERKBERINE is reaily excel- 
lent for Colic and achings in the loins and kidneys ; 
while in Indigestion and constipation it stands un- 
rivalled. Sold’by all Chemists, in bo tles, 1s, 134d. and 
2s. gd.; by post, 1s, 3d. and 3s. 


QZONISED OIL, 


THE NEW PREPARATION 
FOR THE HAIR. 

By the use of,this Oil, not only is the Hair nourished 
and its natural appearance improved, but decay and 
weakness are arrested, the .gcowih excited, and pre- 
judicial influences eradicated. It is proportionately 
welcome to all who complain of their Hair falling off, as 
OZONISED OIL distinctly and speedily strengthens 
the fibre, while merely requiring to be well brushed into 
the roots. The New Preparation is NOT A DYE, and 
may be unhesitatingly used. Sold in bottles, 1s., 13, 6d., 
ang 2s. gd. ; by post, 13. 3d., 2s., and 3s. 


ODONTALGIC ESSENCE 


A Liquid Stopping for Decayed ‘Veeth. It is 
applied on wool, and hardens in the cavity. This liquid 
stopping, when it hardens, protects the exposed nerve 
from cold or from any foreign substance, and while 

iving security and ease, causes no inconvenience. This 
esence cures Toothache, and makes mastication pos- 
sible. The application is simple. Soldin bottles, 1s. 1/gd. 
and 2s. gd.; by post, 1s. 3d. and 3s. 


ORM POWDERS. 

Specially prepared from Chenopodium Anthel- 
minticum. . ‘These powders are suitable both for 
Children and Adults. ‘They are very effective in 
expelling Worms, especially the smaller. kinds, which 
are the pests of young children. Intestinal worms of 
larger dimensions are eflectually removed by these 
Powders, and both adults and young children have 
found speedy relief by the use of them. The appetile 
and general health greatly improve, nonausea is created, 
and they are in no way dangerous. Directions with each 
box. Price rs. 6d. and 2s, 6d,, post free. 


PHOSEHO-MURIATE of Quinine. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED 
FOR GENERAL DEBILITY. 

This reliable Specific possess numerous important 
features. It removes ssitude, braces the system, 
relieves Headache, tranquillises the Sleep, soothes the 
‘Temper, strengthens the Memory, equalises the Spirits, 
and thus is a corrective of Neérvousness,.Excitement, 
and Pepression. Sufferers from Exhaustion and Brain- 
weariness will gain speedy relief. Directions with each 
bottle. 1s. rgd. as, gd., and 4s. 6d.; by post, 15. 3d., 
38., and ss, 


HE New TOILET REQUISITE. 
Dre's TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


We have succeeded in bringing this Soap to per- 
iection, As a Soap there is nothing superior. It is 
pectectly pure, as free as possible irom soda, producing 
in use a sult white creamy lather, most agreeable to 
n, is perrectly, soluble in thé hardest water, 
wor sheving with it isa luxury, A single trial 
convince any one that we have said no more con- 
cerning it than its excellent qualities warrant. In 
Boxes, 1s, and as, 6d. each, containing three cakes 
each. ‘I'he above articles obtainable from all Chemists 
and from 
LE4tH and ROSS, 

HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
g, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. ; and i Vere Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W. 


the 
was! 
will 


OURT AND GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, 


“PAMILY BEREAVEMENTS.” 


Piper Receipt of Letters or Telegram 
PETER ROBINSON'S EXPERIENCED DRESS 
MAKERS and MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALL 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance, 
FREE OF EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS, with 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, anda full assortment of 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suitable 
description. Also materials by the Yard, and supplied 
at the same VERY REASONABLE PRICES as if 
Purchased. at the Warehouse REGENT 
STREET.” 


in 


Mourning fo Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 


at a great saving to large or small farnilis 


Funerals Conducted in Town or Country at 
Stated Charges. . 


Address 256 to 262, Kegent Street, London. 
ETER ROBINSON'S. 


"THE BEST CRAPES, 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 
Special qualities finished by the manufacturer in this 

desirable manner solely to the order of PETER 
RB ENeO Ns 

ood qualities from ss. 6d. to ras. gd. per yard, 
Others, nck finished by this process, from 13 6d. 
0 4s. 6d. 

PETER ROBINSON, Mousning Warehouse, 

256 to 262, Regent Street, London, W. 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


THOS, BONTOR and CO., late 
ATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


continue to import the finest Indian, Persian, 
and Turkey Carpets, of which they have a very choice 
assortment. 
The Brussels, Velvet, and Saxony Carpets in their 
original extra quality and exclusive designs. 
A Discount tor prompt payment. 
35, 36, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


RMS and CRESTS found by Mr. 
Hopson, late HERALDS' COLLEGE, Finished 
Sketch, 7s. 6d. Monograms, Seals, Dies, Bookplates, 
Pedigrees, Illuminated Addresses, Engraving, Visiting 
Cards, Stationery, &c. 
MATTHEW and HODGSON, 135, Oxford St., W. 
Medals, 1851, 1876. 


HARMING CRAYON POR- 


TRAITS.—Send Photo and 1os. 6d. to A. and J. 
BOOL, Artists (from Royal Academy, National Medal- 
list), 86, Warwick Street, l'imlico, London, who will 
return photo with faithful Crayon Drawing from it, 
5 by so inches, post free, home or abroad. One 
Hundred Testimonials. ‘Tinted Crayons, 21s. Water- 
colour, 21s.; oil, two guineas. LIFE size, highly finished 
crayon, £5 5s. Prospectus post free. 

PHOTOS, coloured, 2s. ; miniatures, 5s. and ros. 6d. 


ARDNERS’ LAMPS, DINNER 

and TABLE GLASS SERVICES, Lamps, table, 
suspended, and reading, in polished brass, iron, Doulton 
and Faience, from 12s. 6d.; Dinner Services, free, 
graceful, and original designs, from 21s. ; Table-glass 
ervices of the best light-stem crystal, 65s., set for 12 
persons complete. Pattern plates of dinner services 
sent for selection, carriage paid. Coloured photograpks 
post free.—453 and 454, WEST STRAND, CHARING 


RESIDENT GARFIELD’S 
PHOTOGRAPH and a letter to Dr. Holman 

from General Garfield commending the Holman Pad 
to all sufferers from Liver and Stomach Disorders, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of stamp. 
General Garfield believed the HOLMAN PAD to be 
the best Liver, Stomach, Spleen, and Fever Doctor in 


the world! Hundreds of thousands bear similar 
testimony! References in every town in England. 
Address: ‘THE HOLMAN PAD CO,, Gt. Russell 


Street Buildings, London, W.C. 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED by the FACULTY, 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge. 


‘or 
CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Cerebral Congestion 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
SOLE PROPRIETOR, 
Pharmacien de Premicre Classs 
de la Faculté de Paris. 
69, QU EN oe Cy Londen: 
‘Yamar, unlike Pills and the usua! 
G RILLON. Purgatives, is agreeable to take, 
and never produces irritation. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 
2s. 6d. a Box, STAMP INCLUDED. 


PARRS parr’s LIFE PILLS 


Will keep people in vigorous health, 
and make them cheerful and hearty. 
They are unrivaHed for the cure of 
sick headache, indigestion, loss of 
appetite, impurities of the blood, dis- 
orders of the stomach, liver, or general 
derangement of the system. 


I IFE 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in 
boxes, 1s. 14d., 2s. gd., andin Family 


PILLS. Packets, 115. each, 
Govt and RHEUMATISM cured 
'y 


"Tamar 


[NDIEN 


the use of DR, LAVILLE’S CURATIVE 
LIQUOK or PILLS. ‘To be obtained, of all respectable 
Chemists, price 11s. per bottle. All who are afilicted 
with these diseases should read Dr. Laville's celebrated 
Treatise. Post free, qd.. F. NEWBERY and SONS, 
1, King Edward Street, London. Pr 
Address—F. COMAR, 28, Rue St. Claude, Paris. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


HAIR.—If your hair is turning grey or white, 
or falling off, use “Phe Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it 
will positivel: restore in every case grey or white hair 
to 11s original colour, without leaving the disagreeable 
smell of most “ Restorers.” It makes the hair charm- 
ingly beautiful, as well as promoting the growth ot the 
hair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed. 
Full particulars around each bottle. Ask your nearest 
Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER, 
Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle. 


Bear's GOUT PILLS. 
THE Great REMEDY 
OR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
All Chemists at 1s. 114d. and 2s. od. ner box. 


LORILINE! FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH.—A few drops of the liquid 
‘Hloriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce a 
leasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the tecth 
rom all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising from 
decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. ‘ ‘he Fragrant 
Floriline,” being composed in part of honey and sweet 
herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest toilet 
discovery of tne age. Sold everywhere at 2s. 6d 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
‘This pure Solution is the best remed 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


‘The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 
infants. 

OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


UDA VERITAS.—Grey Hair 

restored by this specific, after which it grows the 
natural colour, nut gr Uneyualled as a dressing, it 
causes growth, arrests falling, and 11S use delies detec: 
tion. ‘Lhe most harmless and effectual restorer extant. 
A trial wiil convince it has no equal. 10s. 6d., of es 
Chemists and Hair-dressers, ‘l'estimonials post free. 
Wholesale Agents: R, HOVENDEN and SONS. 
London. 
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» GENERAL VIEW GF THE EXHIBITION BUILDING AND GROUNDS 


THE EXHIBITION BUILDING AND THE GARDEN 
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DESTROYED BY FIRE, 


THE SYDNEY EXHIBITION BUILDING, 
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of resuscitating a piece ranking among the traditional triumphs of 
the Haymarket, and comparatively unknown to the playgoing public 
of this day, for it has not been played in London for the last nine 
years. Besides this, the comedy gives occasion for some of those 
triumphs of scene-painting and scene-building which are dear to the 
heart of the modern manager who aspires to hold a leading 


place in the dramatic annals of his time; for the three 
acts each occupy what is known as an elaborate ‘‘set,” 
the first two representing respectively the saloon and the 


quarterdeck of a steam vessel of the Peninsular and Oriental 
company, and the last act a desert island in the Red Sea, with the 
vessel, which is supposed to have struck on the Mazaffa Reef, lying 
a helpless wreck upon the shore. Tf the resait has a little disap- 
pointed expectations the fault is certainly not with the management, 
nor is it with the performers or the scenic artists. The scenes 
aboard ship are wonderfully realistic, even to the Lascar sailors, 
who ascend the shrouds now and then, and the solemn, silent 
kitmutgars and chattering ayahs, who haunt the deck and cabins. 
The acting, moreover, is of high quality. Certainly no more 
delightful representative of the skittish Mrs. Sebright than Mrs. 
Bancroft—no more amusing impersonator of her rival, the tempo- 
rarily-widowed Mrs. Lovibond than Mrs. John Wood—could 
have been furnished by our stage. Mr. Bancroft has_ not, 
it is true, the irrepressible and genuine vivacity of the 
late Mr. Charles Mathews—nor, indeed, has any other living 
actor; and so far his impersonation of the impecunious, 
light-hearted young surgeon, Tom Dexter, who becomes the 
inspiring influence, and the friend, protector, and instigator, 
as the case may be, of the little world of personages, good and bad, 
making up the crew and passenger list of the Szvoom, may awaken 
regrets in the minds of those who remember the original ; but 
otherwise his performance is lively, spirited, and always gentleman- 
like. To the part of Lovibond, in whom Mrs. Lovibond speedily 
discovers her long-lost husband, wrongfully arrested as a notorious 
swindler, Mr. David James, in the first two acts, brings a Iugubrious 
sort of humour, no less effective in its way than the cheery manner 
of Mr. Buckstone, and his change to a blithe vein under the altered 
circumstancesof lifeon the desertisland is irresistibly amusing. Other 
typesof character aboard are also represented carefully and effectively 
by Mr, Alfred Bishop, Mr. Everill, Mr. Brookfield, Miss Maria 
Daly, and Miss Tilbury, the latter young lady, who is a daughter of 
the clever and accomplished actress professionally known as Miss 
Lydia Thompson, making a favourable impression in the part of 
Mary Colepepper. But the want of substance in the piece was 
somehow more constantly felt than it seemed to be of old. The 
lively encounters between Mrs. Sebright and Mrs. Lovibond 
afforded, indeed, much amusement ; as did the scenes between the 
latter lady and her long-lost husband, Nor did Tom Dexter's 
bustling officiousness and inexhaustible spirits fail to secure sym- 
pathy. Yet the unmistakeable signs which attend upon a great 
success were certainly wanting on the occasion of the first per- 
formance. ‘The truth is that, except in the case of the sterling old 
comedy—the few survivors of a multitude of forgotten pieces—with 
which it would be absurd to compare Zhe Overland Route either for 
power of characterisation or brilliancy of dialogue, our audiences 
_have come to require in a play more romantic interest and a little 
more ingenuity of design than Mr. Taylor’s comedy exhibits. 

The Overland Route was preceded by a monologue entitled Nearly 
Seven, written and acted by Mr. Brookfield, whose clever per- 
formance of the part of the swindler’s confidential servant in the 
English version of M. Sardou’s Dora is well remembered. The 
little piece is written with some cleverness, and it was fairly well 
spoken and acted. 

Mr. Charles Warner has, we understand, declined to play the 
part of the hero in Mr, Charles Reade’s new drama entitled Love 
and Money. This character will, therefore, be assumed by Mr. 
Clynds. The play will be produced on the 18th of November at 
the ADELPHI, which theatre will for that purpose pass for a time 
into Mr. Reade’s hands. 

Mr. Irving will contribute shortly to Good Words an essay entitled 
‘* Shakespeare in the Closet and on the Stage.” 

Mr. Toole reappeared on Saturday last for the winter season at 
the elegant little theatre at Charing Cross which bears his name. 
The programme consists of Mr. Byron’s comedy, Zhe Upper Crust, 
and a musical trifle, entitled Ar. Guffin’s Elopement, by Mr. Arthur 
Law and Mr. George Grossmith. In both these pieces Mr. Toole 
appears, greatly to the satisfaction of his patrons. 

It appears that Mr. Tennyson’s new play to be shortly produced 
at the GLOBE Theatre is entitled Zhe Promise of May. It is 
described as a rustic idyllic drama, in three acts, and in prose. The 
leading parts will be sustained by Mrs. Bernard Beere and Mr. 
Charles Kelly. 

Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s new comic opera will, we believe, 
be produced in New York before it sees the light in London, if we 
except the customary single performance at some obscure theatre, 
which our absurd copyright laws render necessary to prevent 
forfeiture of rights in this country. When the popularity of Patience 
is finally exhausted, it will be produced, with due care, at the 
Savoy Theatre. We have already given some details of the story. 
The title is Perola. 

Mr. Coghlan will, we understand, join the company of the CouRT 
Theatre, under Mr. John Clayton’s management, upon the reopening 
of that house next month. 

‘The new PANDORA Theatre will open with a pantomime on the 
subject of Zhe Yellow Dwarf. This, however, must be contingent 
upon the house being ready by Christmas, on which point, we 
believe, Mr. Alfred Thompson is sanguine, 

‘The performances of Miss Lila Clay and her company, ‘entirely 
ladies,” at the Orrra ComMIQue prove to be something after the 
fashion of negro melodists, with the exception of a new musical 
sketch by Mr. Reece, music by Herr Meyer Lutz, entitled On 
Condition. The entertainments were, on the whole, only moderately 
successful. 
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Tire New Law Courts were to be handed over to Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, First Commissioner of Works, on Thursday, on the 
completion of the building being certified by the architects, Messrs. 
Street and Blomfield. They will be opened by the Queen in person 
towards the end of November. 

Mr. Joun Pearson, Q.C., has been chosen to succeed Vice- 
Chancellor Hall in the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice. ‘The new Judge, who was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1844, and appointed Q.C. in 1866, will be liable to go 
circuit. —Mr. Eliot C. Bovill, barrister-at-law, has been nominated 
Chief Justice of Cyprus. 

A Currous OBIECTION was lodged by an election agent in the 
Southwark Registration Court, only to be dismissed by the Revising 
Barrister. The voter, a working man, paid four shillings a week 
rent, but this included occasional washing, and it was urged that if 
the value of the washing were deducted, the rent would fall below 
the statutory amount. The Revising Barrister, however, ruled that 
a voter ought not to be disfranchised because he occasionally had his 
shirt washed. 


“withdrawn. 


«Taxe Him Home and give him another two of whisky warm” 
was the off-hand prescription of a medical gentleman at Guy’s, when 
acabman, Walter Pilliner, was brought to the hospital undeniably 
the worse for drink, but also bleeding and half senseless; and the 
soundness of the advice was so fully recognised by one of the nurses 
that she even refused the patient’s request for a glass of cold water. 
Half an hour after he had been taken home the cabman died of 
‘concussion of the brain, with effusion.” At the inquest a verdict 
was retitrned of accidental death ; at the same time an opinion was 
expressed that there had been some want of common feeling on the 
part of the medical gentleman at Guy’s. 

SEVERAL PUBLICANS AT THE East END OF LONDON have 
been summoned by the Excise authorities for having in their 
possession solution of sugar for mixing with their beer as a sub- 
stitute for malt; and fines have been inflicted, ranging from 20/. 
to 2/, In one case an attempt was made to show that ‘‘the solution 
of sugar” belonged to two men who had rented a kitchen from the 
publican, and used his pots for their own tea and coffee. But the 
public analyst utterly negatived the suggestion that solution of sugar 
was residuum of tea. 

A SINGULAR ATTEMPT TO KIDNAP A WIFE came up last week 
in the Marylebone Police Court. A Mr. Davy, a teacher of the deaf 
and dumb, had wooed and won his cousin, Miss Chiggy, a deaf- 
mute, but also a small heiress. Her mother consequently greatly 
objected to the match, and contrived to carry her daughter off and 
lodge her with some friends of the name of Mitchell, and when 
Mr. Davy, by a clever #wse, again obtained possession of his wife, 
he was set upon at the railway station by the Mitchells, and would 
have fared ill but for the interposition of the bystanders. ‘The case 
was remanded for further hearing ; Mrs. Davy being left for the 
time, notwithstanding ‘some hustling » even before the magistrate, 
in the possession of her husband. Next day, at the Middlesex 
Sessions, Mr. Davy was charged with stealing certain money of his 
mother-in-law’s ; but the Assistant Judge stopped the case, holding 
that the accused had reasonable ground for thinking the money in 
question was the property of his wife. 

AT WonrsHip STREET, on Wednesday, Franz Felix Stumm, the 
master baker of St. Luke’s, was committed for trial at the Central 
Criminal Court on a charge of forgery with intent to defraud the 
executors of the missing Urban Napoleon Stanger. The charge 
against Elizabeth Stanger, wife or widow of the missing man, was 
‘At the same Court, on Monday, William Evans, one of 
the executors under Stanger’s will, was again remanded on a charge 
of fraudulent bankruptcy. 

An INGENIOUS ConsprRACY to defraud the South Eastern 
Railway and the London Tramcar Company has been alleged this 
week against four men, Edward, Daniel, and Henry Levy, John 
Brown, a cabman, and Frederick John Kingwell. The scheme, 
according to the prosecution, was to contrive a collision with some 
vehicle belonging to these Companies, and then to prove by suborned 
evidence that the Company’s men were to blame for reckless driving 
and their employers liable to pay heavy damages. Bail has been 
refused for all the prisoners excepting the cabman, Brown. 

An EXTRAORDINARY SCENE occurred this week at Sheffield on 
the occasion of the marriage of a Mr. Knowles Binns, a local 
attorney and member of the Town Council, to a Mrs. Ada Caroline 
Milne, a wealthy widow of Tunbridge Wells, who had made Mr. 
Binns’s acquaintance through an advertisement in the Matrimonial 
News. The lady’s brother was violently opposed to the match, 
alleging his sister to be of unsound mind, and at the last moment had 
provided a carriage and a party of men to take Mrs, Milne away by 
force until such time as an injunction could be obtained. But Mr. 
Binns was on the alert, and had secured the attendance of a score 
of constables, and a certificate from three doctors to the lady’s 
sanity, The ceremony was performed by Canon Blakeney, who 
decided that he was bound to proceed with the marriage unless 
“just cause ” could be shown against it. 

THE PROPOSED EXPEDITION of Charles Orton and D, Smith to 
Australia, for the purpose of identifying the man Cresswell, is post- 
poned on account of insufficiency of funds. An appeal has only 
produced 20/., in addition to the roo/. lodged in the Sydney Bank 
by the enthusiast who desires to see the last of the case. 


——— 


CIRCULATING LIBRARIES 


THE shop yields to the store and the “emporium ;” the small 
trader is overcome by his wealthier and more vigorous rival. And 
the changes of Fashion and the ‘‘ wild vicissitudes of Taste” have 
to be taken into account. 

The little Circulating Library is vanishing, if it has not already 
vanished. It may be found lingering here and there, falling out of 
the ranks for a little while, but it has received its marching orders. 
Of late, indeed, its vitality has been reduced so low, it has been so 
incapable of exerting or asserting itself in any way, that by many 
the fact that it ever existed has been wholly forgotten. What Miss 
Knag’s brother was pleased to call his ‘* Warehouse,” however, 
should be remembered. It was typical institution, ‘‘a shop about 
the size of three hackney coaches,” situate in a by-street off Totten- 
ham Court Road. Mr. Knag let out by the day, week, month, or 
year ‘‘ the newest old novels,” the titles whereof were displayed in 
pen-and-ink characters on a sheet of pasteboard swinging at his 
door-post. Mr. Knag consulted rather his inclinations than the 
duties of his position, when he devoted himself, as his sister informed 
Mrs. Nickleby, to reading ‘‘ every novel that came out,” or, as Miss 
Knag subsequently explained, ‘every novel that had any fashion in 
it, ofcourse.” For Mr. Knag was ‘‘so wrapped up in high life,” the 
least allusion to business or worldly matters distracted him; he was 
himself supposed to be the author of novels in ‘‘ three volumes, post 
octavo,” and having been disappointed in love, and taking to 
writing about “ blighted hopes and all that,” had become a scorner 
of everything, and a genius. 

The old small circulating libraries differed rather in degree than 
in kind. Their circulating powers might be more or less restricted, 
their books might be more or less out-of-date and effete, soiled, 
and smeared, but they were all conducted on like principles, their 
economy of existence was the same. Twopence per volume was 
their accustomed charge, with a monetary deposit of value, to cover 
risk of loss, when the borrower was a stranger. And what a family 
resemblance connected the volumes: all slackly half-bound, with 
uncut edges, marbled sides, brown roan backs, bluntly lettered, or 
with their titles inscribed on paper tickets; and, here and there, 
the name of the library indelibly printed on the pages, for identifi- 
cation of the book in case of its misappropriation! There were 
many other marks—stains of wine and beer, tea and coffee, perhaps 
even of tears, spreading blots of candle grease, with many dog’s-ears 
and turned down corners—marking the reader’s place. Did not 
Imogen bid her attendant fold down the leaf of that tale of Tereus 
she had been reading, ‘‘where Philomel gave up?” Did not 
Brutus, finding his book in the pocket of his gown, ask ‘‘Is not 
the leaf turned don where I left reading?” Time out of mind it 
has been the reader’s way so to mark his progress through his book. 
But it does not help the book’s seemliness. ‘* And, O, the smell of 
that jasmin flower!” What an odour hung about that much- 
thumbed circulating library volume! What hints it conveyed of 
stale tobacco smoke, of the fumes of forgotten meals, of long 
abidance on a dusty shelf in the close corner of some ill-ventilated 
chamber, of general frowziness and most stifling fustiness! Yet 
assuredly the book had comforted many, It had been a pastime, 
it had cheered and amused, it had possibly induced forgetfulness of 
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suffering, and even assuaged pain. It had been ‘‘ something to read” 
—-and there are times when something, anything to read has its 
peculiar value, and, in a way, its alleviation or curative properties. 
The humblest of circulating libraries—the remote little village shop 
with its humble score of mouldy, battered, bygone old _tomes— 
might boast its uses of this kind ; and tell how solace and refresh- 
ment in some measure, even of late years, have been obtained from 
such time-worn treasures as the second volume of “ Rinaldo 
Rinaldini,” or the first of ‘‘ The Children of the Abbey.” 

Fiction was “the only wear,” almost the sole stock-in-trade of 
the old circulating library. And in times past Fiction was 
banned with a bad name. Old-fashioned censors were severe indeed 
upon the subject of novels and romances. Sir Anthony Absolute, 
it may be remembered denounced a circulating library as ‘‘an ever- 
green tree of diabolical mischief.” He had met Miss Languish’s 
maid with a book in each hand, ‘they were half-bound volumes 
with marble covers,” and from that moment he had guessed how 
fall of duty he should find her mistress. Certainly some of the 
books that the fair Lydia took care to hide upon the approach of 
her aunt were not of an improving sort. It was by way of a strong 
contrast that she substituted for them such exemplary works as 
“ Fordyce’s Sermons,” and ‘*Mrs. Chapone.” And fifteen years 
before Zhe Rivals of Sheridan, George Colman had found the same 
subject for satire in his farce of Polly Honeycombe. Polly is the 
prototype of Lydia, protesting that “ta novel is the only thing to 
teach a girl life, and the way of the world, and elegant fancies and 
love to the end of the chapter,” and bidding her nurse ‘‘ call at the 
circulating library for the rest of the ‘History of Sir George 
Trueman and Emilia,’ and tell the bookseller to be sure and send 
‘The British Amazon,’ and ‘Tom Faddle,’ and the rest of the new 
novels as soon as they come out.” Sir Anthony’s opinion of the 
circulating library was anticipated by Polly’s father, Mr. Honey- 
combe, when he declared that ‘a man might as well turn his 
daughter loose in Covent Garden as trust the cultivation of her mind 
to a circulating library.” About this time it may be noted the 
Novel was ousting the more old-fashioned Romance in the estimation- 
of ve patrons of Fiction. In the prologue to Colman’s farce it is 
stated : 

But now the dear delight of later years, 

The younger sister of Romance appears ; 

Less solemn in her air, her drift the same, 

‘And Novel her enchanting charming name, 

Romance might strike our grave forefather’s pomp, 

But Novel for our buck and lively romp ! 
It may he gathered that while the Novel presented sentimental 
pictures of contemporary life and manners, Romance dealt in high 
deeds of chivalry, tilts and tournaments, giants and dwarls, 
talismans and magic wands, knights, genii, and castles, &c. 

Hither in days of yore, from Spain or France, 

Came a dread sorceress : her name Romance. 

O’e: Biitain’s isle her wayward spells she cast, 

And Common Sense in magic chain bound fast ; 

In mad sublime did each fond lover woo, 

‘And in heroics ran each dil/et dou, &c., &e. 
Steele’s Biddy Tipkin, who may be reckoned as the ancestress both 
of Lydia Languish and Polly Honeycombe, knew nothing of 
novels, and probably did not borrow her books from a circulating 
library ; but she adored romances. Her head was ‘full of shepherds, 
knights, flowery meads, groves, and streams,” she delighted to 
read of ‘the fights and battles of dwarfs and giants 3” and desired 
to be pictured as the Amazon Thalestris with a spear in her hand 
and her helmet ona table before her, and, with, in the distance, a 
black dwarf holding by the bridle her milk-white palfrey. 

The fashionable watering-place was wont to boast of its libraries, 
counting their existence among its chief attractions. But now the 
seaside seems to lean upon London for its books; the local 
libraries have taken their departure. At Brighton, for instance, 
where are now the libraries once reckoned among “‘ the most 
celebrated public buildings of the Steyne,” and ‘‘the principal 
resort of the visitors?” Nowadays the visitors resort elsewhere. 
These libraries were in truth less innocent than they seemed. 
They were not merely open for literary pursuits ; their patrons did 
not frequent them simply ‘“‘to lounge and peruse the newspaper,” 
or to borrow “the last new novel of the day.” After eight o'clock 
in the evening the reading-room was converted into something very 
like a gambling saloon. The blinds were drawn down and the dice 
box was produced. The company were beguiled with raffles, with 
“trinket auctions,” and ‘loo sweepstakes.” The magistrates 
interfered at last for the prevention of scandal, availing themselves 
of an old Act of Henry VILI. to suppress gamblers and games of 
chance. Gradually the libraries failed, and faded away; the 
majority of them may be said to have perished of their own 
dissoluteness. But these establishments differed somewhat from the 
circulating libraries of general experience, mn 
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WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 
From OcToOBER 5 TO OCTOBER 11 (INCLUSIVE). 
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ExPLaNATION.——The thick line shows the variations in the height o. the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. ‘The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

REMARKS.——At the commencement of this period the barometer was high 
generally, and an anti-cyclone lay to the northward of us, occasioning north- 
easterly and easterly winds, with dull weather and occasional rain The next 
few days witnessed a gradual fall in the barometer, but little change occurred in 
the weather until the latter part of Saturday (7th inst.), when the sky cleared 
somewhat. Ina short time pressure became very uniform, the wind fell almost to 
a calm, and the weather became very quiet, with fog in the early mornings, and 
cloudy skies during the remainder of the day. On Tuesday (:oth inst.), how- 
ever, depressions began to advance over us from the southward, and by Wednes- 
day (z1th inst.) the weather had become exceedingly wet and unsettled. Tem- 

erature has been high for the time of year throughout the week, and on Monday 
gth inst.) the thermometer rose to a maximum of 67°. The barometer was 
highest (30°47 inches) on Thursday (12th inst.); lowest (29°51 inches) on 
Wednesday (11th inst.); range, 0’96 inches. Temperature was highest (67') 
on Monday (oth inst.); lowest (41°) on Sunday (8th inst.); range, 36°. Rain 
fell on five days. Total amount, 0°38 inches. Greatest fall on any one day, 
0°24 inches, on Wednesday («rth inst.), 
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Superior Walnut Inlaid Work-Tablc, 
With Revolving Top, to form Card-Table, Backgam- 
mon or Chess Board, well finished, 4 Guineas. 


ORDERS PER POST RECE 


First CLasS AWARD, INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL AND 
SANITARY EXHIBITION, 1831, FOR PORTABLE TURKISH 
Hot-ArR AND VAPOUR BATH, BRONCHITIS AND CRouUP 


KETTLES. 
URKISH BATH 


IN YOUR OWN ROOM 
WITH PERFFCT SAFETY, 


TO THE 
STALWART 
ALUXURY 


FOR 
RHEUMA- 
TISM, GOUT, 
1.UMBAGO, 
SCIATICA, 
ECZEMA, & 


AFTER 
HUNTING, 
DRIVING, 
SHOOTING, 
FISHING, 


= 
CAN ALSO BE 
APPLIED TO BED. 
CAN BE UseD For Hot Air or Vapour. 
Apparatus for use under Chair, with best Cloak, 
Tinned Iron Supports, in Box, 50s. Apparatus only, 
from 155. 


AFFECTIONS 


This instrument is very com- 
plete. is cheap, and acts promptly.” 

Sanitary Ki ysi—“ Will be found a luxury, as 
well as a valuable remedial resource.” 


So_e INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
AMES ALLEN and SON, 
22&23, MARYLEBONE LANE, LONDON, W, 


Also Makers of Bronchitis Kettles, Invalids’ Baths, &c- 
Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


~ THE GUN OF THE PERIOD. 
4 HLAMMERS BELOW THE LINE OF 
OF SIGHT. 


> ORDER OF MERIT 
& MEDAL AT 
MELBOURNE 


188}. 
D! 


PLOMA and MEDAL, Sydney, 
taken honours. 


1879-80.—This gun wherever shown has always 
Why buy from Dealers wher you can 


buy athalt the price from the maker? Any gun sent 
en approval on receipt of P.O.0, and remittance 
returned if on receipt of gun it is not satis!actory. 


‘Target trial allowed. A choice of 2,000 guns, rifles, and 
revolvers, embracing every novelty in the trade. B.-L. 
Kuns from 59s. to 50 yfuineas ; B.-L. revolvers from 6s. 6d. 
to 100s. Send six stamps for Catalogue and Illus- 
trated Sheets to G. E, LEWIS, Gun Maker, Birming- 
ham. Established 1850 


FuURNITU 
FURNITURE 
FURNITURE 


. Walnut, Birch, or 
Ebonized Occasional 
Table, 15s. 
Ebonized and Gold 
ditto, 18s. 


- Best m 


IVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION IN THE SELECTION. 
IN ORDERING.ANY OF THE ABQVE ARTICLES IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO CUT THE PAPER.—MENTIONING “GRAPHIC” WILL BE SUFFICIENT 


OETZMANN & Co, Hampsteap Roap, Lonpon. 


THE GRAPHIC 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT (Regd.) 


OETZMANN & CO.,, 


t7, 69, 7% 73 77 & 79, PYAMPSTEAD OAD, 
' NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


ARTISTIC _FURNITURE.—OETZ- 
MANN and CO. have Now ON SHOW an 
immense assortmentof Artistic Furniture 
in Early English, Adams, Chippendale, 
Sheraton, and other styles now much in 
vogue,.with Carpets, Curtains, and every 
style of artistic furnishing items to har- 
monise with the same. 


Luxurious Cane Lounge, 
ake, 5 ft. 6 in. long . F 4 8 


37s. 6d. 


CHARLES MEEKING & CO, 


HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, 


ARE NOW 


Louis V 


in BLACK and-ALL NEW SEASON'S SHADES, at lowest possible 


SHOWING 
ELVETEEN, 


rices A guarantee of wear accom- 


panies every yard of the genuine LOUIS, which can be distinguished by finding the name ‘‘ Louis" on the back 


of every yar 
PATTERNS 


POST FREE. 


ROWLAND's MACASSAR OIL. 


preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. 
It contains f a pee pee a 
no lead, mi- SOW LAS S'S" 
neral, or spi GR 


rituous — in- 
gredients. It 
is especially 
adapted for 
hair of chil- Siro 
dren. Sold in four sizes. 1t can now be had ina 
golden colour, as well as in the ordinary tint. 


OWLAND’S KALYDOR is in- 


valuable to all exposed to cold wind or damp 
atmosphere; it allays all irritation and tenderness of 
the face, hands, and arms, removes freckles, cutaneous 
eruptions, and produces a beautiful complexion. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO whitens 


the teeth, strengthens the gums, and gives a 
fragrance to the breath. All dentists will 


pleasin 


allow that neither washes nor pastes can possibly be as 
efficacious for polishing the teeth and keeping them 
sound and white asa pureand non-gritty tooth powder. 
Such Rowland’s Odonto has always proved itself to be. 
Buy only Rowland's articles. * : 


LAYETTIES, 

List No. 1 . = . . . o 

List No. 2 . 4 ‘ 7 ; 4s : 
List No. 3 a | 5 . 25 15 
List No.4 . #2 A . = - 47 69 
List No. 5* . I0 4 


* A Specialité for Hot Climates. 
Full particulars post free. 
Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly. 


T° MAKE a JELLY or BLANC. 
MANGE, Buy a 3d. or 6d. Packet of 

ANNON’S GELATINE 

POWDER. This preparation is simple in its 

use and perfectly pure. Directions enclosed in each 

packet. Sold by all Grocers and Oilmen.—B. CANNON 
and CO,, Manufacturers, Lincoln, England. 


MIENERS’ 
GAFES 


| For Jewellery, 
For Diamonds, 
For Deeds, 
For Plate, 
&e., &e. 


F CATER and CO., 
© 133 to 139, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
SUPPLY ALL QUALITIES OF THE CELEBRATED 


L&es VELVETEEN 
In Black and all Colours at most moderate prices, 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 
The Wear of every Yard Guaranteed. 


HITE-WOOD ARTICLES, for 

PAINTING, ETCHING, &c. Tables, Screens, 
Blotting-books, &c. Priced List Free. Book of Instruc- 
tions, 1s. 6d —WILLIAM BARNARD, 119, Edgware 
Road, London. 


LIQUEUR OF THE 
GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


‘This delicious Liquel and the only 
known remedy for dyspepsia, heretofore 
so difficult to procure genuine, can now 
be had of all Wine and Spirit Merchants. 

Consignee for the United Kingdom and 
bthe Colonies. - 
# W. DOYLE, 

2, New London, Street, E.C. 


CHAPMAN'S, NOTTING HILL, W. 
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Early English Glass, 
With Bracket for Needlework, 13 in. 
high by 13 in. wide, in Walnut, Oak, 
or Ebonized, 15s. od. 
Black and Gold, 18s. od. 
Mounting Needlework extra. 


Biehl: REGENT STREET. 
MOURNING. 


MPROVED JANUS CORD. 


Registered. Both sides alike. 14 guineas the full 
dress length. Made specially for Messrs. JAY, and 
recommended by them as the Best and Cheapest 
materialat the price ever manufactured fora lady's dress. 

anus Cord makes up remarkably well, and ladies who 
abitually wear black will find it an excellent wearing 


dress. 
JAY'S, Regent Street. 
OURNING. 


Messrs. TAY’S experienced Assistants travel to 
any part of the Kingdom free of expense to purchasers. 
They take with them Dresses and Millinery, besides 
Patterns of Materials, all marked in plain figures, 
and at the same price as if purchased at the Ware- 
house in Regent Street. Funerals, at stated charges, 
conducted in London or country. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, REGENT STREET, W. 


Louis VELVETEEN. 


This celebrated Velveteen may be had in Blacks 
and all Colours at most moderate prices, at the 


BON MARCHE, BRIXTON, S.W. 


The wear of every yard guaranteed. 
PATTERNS POST. FREE. 


_—————— eS 
GAMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 

Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 
Branch :—1, Dorset Street, Manchester Square, W. 
This Institution is a Free Hospital for the Recep- 
tion and Treatment of Diseases peculiar to Women; 
No Letter of Recommendation Required, Poverty and 

Sickness the only Psssport. 

Since its foundation, no less than 248,764 Women and 
Children have been treated in the Out-Department, 
and 6,338 Women and 634 Children have been ‘admitted 
as In-patients. 

Up to the end of 188r, no fewer than 81r cases were 
operated upon, with 658 recoveries and 153 deaths, a 
per centage of 1886. _ : rae 

%§,000 per annum is required to maintain the Hos- 
pital and its Branch, of which sum the Annual Sub- 
scriptions amount to little more than £1,300, and the 
remainder has to be raised by donations, and other 
uncertain sources of income. ‘Ihe Committee are 
most desirous of increasing the Annual Subscriptions, 
in order to relieve them of the anxiety of raising so 
large an amount otherwise. ; 

‘overnors, every Annual Subscriber of Two Guineas. 

Life Governors, every Donor of Twenty Guineas. 

Cheques and Post Office Orders should be crossed 
Sir S, SCOTT, Bart. and CO., and be made payable to 
the Secretary s Order. : 

Post Office Orders to be drawn in favour of GEORGE 
SCUDAMORE, on the Western District Post Office, 
Vere Street, Oxford Street, W. 


(COMEORTOSLE & PLEASAN1 
HOME in Dorking, for two or three friends, 
sisters, or aged couple and daughter. Neighbourhood 
very healthy and picturesque, abounding in lovely 
walks. Ten minutes’ walk from Old Dorking Station 


(CARPETS 
CARPETS 
CARPETS 


FURANTORE 
FURNITURE 
FURNITURE 


The Jersey Easy Chair. 


Very comfortable, finished in best manner, £4 28. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


Persons residing in Foreign Countries and the Colonies will find 
great advantages by entrusting their orders to O. & Co. 


RUBBERSTAMPS 

and TY PE.—A]!I who wish 
to MAKE or SELL should send to 
THE PATENT PRINTING 
SURFACE CO., the Original 
Patentees_ and_ Inventors, for 
their tariffs. Daters, Vitesses, 
Self-Inkers, &c. Complete outfits 
from £10 upwards. ‘The process 
tanght to Purchasers personall 
or by correspondence. 


Send 6 stamps forCata- CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS, 


logue, 1,000 Figures. E.C., LONDON. 


USICAL BOXES, by best 


Makers. Largest Stock in London, with all 
newest accompaniments, and most brilliant in tone. 
Operatic, National, and Sacred Music. Catalogues of 
Tunes and Prices gratis and post free.—WALES and 
M‘CULLOCH, 22, Ludgate Hill. 


ADIES’ ULSTER and JACKET 

CLOTHS, in Beavers, Meltons, Sealskins, &c., 

fully one-third less than West-end prices for same 

qualities -CHIARLES MEEKING and CO., 8, Hol- 
born Circus, London, E.C. 


EVER.--THE LONDON FEVER 
HOSPITAL, Liverpool Road, Islington.— 
Patients suffering from any infectious fever (other than 
small pox) are received into the wards on payment of a 
fee of three guineas, without any Governor's order or 
other formality. 

SUBSCRIPTIONSand DONATIONS are earnestly 
solicited, as each patient costs the hospital, on an 
average, eight guineas. The hospital has no endow- 
ment. 

Private rooms are provided for the isolation of 
supetior class patients, at the charge of three guineas 
weekly. 

Contributions are received by Messrs. Dimsdale and 
Co., 50, Cornhill; Messrs. Coutts, Strand; Messrs. 
Drummond's, Charing Cross; Messrs. Hoare's, Fleet 
Street; and by the Secretary, at the Hospital, where 
an ambulance is always in readineas for the conveyance 
of patients without any charge except for horse hire. 


HARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Patron—The Queen. 

‘The object of this Society is the improvement of the 
condition of the poor—(1) by bringing about co- 
operation between the Charities and the Poor Law, 
and amongst the Charities; (2) by securing due investi- 
gation and fitting action in all cases; and (3) by repress- 
ing mendicity: : 
io ‘ommittees (38) have been established throughout 


ondon. 

CONTRIBUTIONS towards the expenses of the 
Council can be paid at the Central Office, 15, Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi; or to Messrs. Coutts and Co., 
59, Strand, W.C. Contributions for the poorer District 
Committees can be paid to the District Committee Aid 
Fund of the Council. 

CHARLES S. LOCH, Secretary. 


SURGEON living close to 


Warwick Square, $.W., can receive two or three 
students to Board with him; and, as he is himself 
reading for the F.R.C.S. Examinations, he will assist 
them in their studies.—Address E. H. L., care of the 


on S. E. Line.—Address Miss HOARE, 63, South Street, 
Dorking. 


Editor of Graphic, 190, Strand, W.C. 


VELVETEENS. VELVETEENS. 
The LOUIS, Black . . « « + « « + « « I 9%, 28. 6d, | CHAPMAN'S SPECIALITE, in Black and all Colours. . . » «© «| 18. 12%d. 
The LOUIS, Blak . . » «© «© « «© «© « « 2% 11%d, 38 3d. | CHAPMAN'S “IDENTIC,” Black . 6 6 + + 8 ee ee 88, Ie, 
The LOUIS, Black . . « «© © «© «© «© « « 38 6d, 38 ad. | CHAPMAN’S “ IDENTIC,” and all Colours «© 6 ee we eS AT. 
The LOUIS, Black oe eee et aw ae) 4S 6d, gs. 6d, | ALEXANDRA, Fast Pile, in Black and all Colours. . . » «6 «© « 28 114d. 
The LOUIS, all Colours ‘ ‘ ; ‘ é 4 . ° . as. 114d. | BROCHE VELVETEEN ” ” . e * « * 8 8 Is. 112d. 
The LOUIS, by the Box, about 27 yards. All Colours. . i 8 2s. 944d. | BROCHE VELVETEEN ” ” . 8 e os SoS & 2s. 114d 
LO-INDIAN. ILKS. 
DRESSES. OM ete Pcie tea Ans piece 22s. 6d. in 8-yard lengths. S 
OVELTIES IN SCOTCH TWEED. ea , au 6 : ‘3 PATTERNS FREE. SILKS, Good Soft Gros Grain, 12 yards, 308. 
N TWEEDS. i Peete riatae ia a vary superior sergemake | AR. oxanisite , Dress, Mistery o eclobated Vale ee Oe tha, ase 


and_ useful 
work and 


are very 
varyin| 


The approaching season develops an anxiety to pro- 
cure new Cloths fer suitable Autumn Dress. In North 
Country and Scotch made goods there are many pret! 


looking, and those having the small knickerbocker dots 
pretty. 
from ‘ro}4d. to 1s. 11}4d, per yard, the widths 
averaging 26in. 


of cloth, and wonderfully durable and warm for winter 
use. 26in, wide, 1s. rr/4d. per yard. 


t 
fabrics. A cloth with a Chuddah Nid 
Tweed finish is uncommon and stylish 


H 


T* 


‘They are all most moderate in price, 
claimed 


neutral 


N 


EW AUTUMN SUITINGS. 
These vary little in_colourings, mixtures in 
Bronze Greens and e 
Steel Mixtures being the prevailing shades; a strong 
tendency to Checks of all sizes is markedly evinced, 
being well adapted for tailor-made and 
ments, as they x 
than self-surfaced cloth. 26in. wide, 1s. 11}d., per yard. 


mend it. 


Brown, Golden Browns, and Dark 


pisialy-cut gar- 
display the contour of the figure better 
all speci 


foreign 


d 
intended to 
fectly. 


CTORIEUSE. 
This is a combination Cloth, ‘or, to speak 
more correctly,” is made in plain and checked cloths, 


It has a chevron or small herring-bone figurine 
on the plain fabric, h _ 
the prevailing colour intersecting it. A stylist eC 
material at a very low price, 1s. 1134d. per yd. 26in. wide. 


of sth 


means wanting in beaut 


fact of its being an English-made article should recom- 


EAN BAPTISTE CAMEL’S 


A new range of colourin 


E ROYAL GOLD INTER- 
ECTED FABRIC. For which so much is 
by the producers, is certainly novel, and by no 

. In many rich colours and 
tints, all serviceable and pretty. The simple 


. IS. 114d. per yard, 27 inches wide. 


HAIR. 

in this fashionable fabric, 
ially suitable for the material, which has the 
finish and peculiar softness so affected by lovers 
etic dress. 25in. wide, 2s. 6d. per yard. 


be used together, the colours matching per- 


while the check has a darker line of 
lish pretty 
autumn 


OULE DE CHEVRON. 

Soft and suppie as flannel, in dark useful colours. 
This is one of the nicest new materials brought out 
this season, and will make u 


most satisfactorily for 


or winter wear. 15. oied. per yard, 26in. wide 


BLACK ANGLO-INDIAN CASH- 
MERE. 


For Mourning, this exquisite material is unsurpassed. 
Composed exclusively 
and quite permanent. 
surface gives it quite 
from its deep mourning appearance, 2s 1 
or the dress of 8 yards lengths 44 inches wide, 


22s. 6d. 


of Cashmere, and by a special process of finishing 
rendered unshrinkable. 


thirty New all shades. 1 H 
material ladies will have the giatification of supporting 
both Home and Forei 
Cashmere is in 8-yar 
is ample to make a dress. 
per yard. 


Colours all ingrained, and in 
In purchasing this untivalled 


n industries. The Anglo-itndian 
lengths, 44 inches wide, which 
ny quantity cutat 2s. 934d. 


of pure wool, The dye is jet 
The small figurine covering the 
te a novel effect, without detracting 
2s.934d. per yards 
‘or 


Court DRESS MAKER. 


CHAPMAN’S, NOTTING HILL, W. 


quality, 2gin. wide, 4s. 6d. per yard. 

A Good Black Satin Dress of 12 yards, 24in. wide, 
4X 103. 

A Rich Black Lyons Satin Dress of 12 yards, 2yin 
wide, all pure Silk, for £2. 


SILKS.—Black Surahs rs. 11%4d. to 4s. 11d 
SILKS.—Black Satin Surah, 2s. 6d. to 4s. 11d. 
SILKS.—Black, White, and Coloured Foulard, 2s, 6d. 
SILKS.—Black Satin Merveilleux, 1s. r114d. 
SILKS.—Black Watered Silks, 1s. r1}gd. to 7s, rnd. 


PRENCH CASHMERE. 

Always a favourite material, continues to hold 
its own against many novelties and other established 
favourites. The colours are quite perfect, and embrace 
a very varied and extensive selection. 


English manufactures, although much patronised 
cannot compete with foreign productions, whose 
superior make and finish are too apparent, even to the 
most unpractised eye. 


THE GRAPHIC Oct, 14, 1862 


D®: DE JONGH’S 


(KNIGHT OF THE ORDER OF LEOPOLD oF 
BELGIUM 
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UST PUBLISHED. 


METZLER and CO.’S CHRIST- 


ROBERT COCKS and CO.’S 
MAS ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. Contents: 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER §. , Nae BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
“ UITE THE PRETTIEST 


IP VAN WINKLE. New Comic PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


OPERA. Music by R. PanquerTe, Composer o in the following Invaluable Improve- ‘ es 
of the “ Cloches de Corneville.” Englistt version by Now contain the phew ee Vi P’ ‘PRODUCED THIS SEASON,” isthe criti GARDEN PARTY EO eks. CHARLES GODEREY KNIGHT OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR) 
HH. 2B. FaRni&, performed at the Comedy Theatre. BRINSMEAD Patent Perfect Check cism of “THE GRAPHIC” on GRELOTS POEKA R. DE VILBAG IGHT-BROWN 
caneintead ee ne Bed Sires ait Tae. enter Action. ITH THEE. WALTZ. LA REINE DES PAPILLONS L 
: 15, Poultry, E.C The BRINSMEAD Patent Sostenente Sounding RA o! ne Eatee = os paste te ee LAWOTBR, Cop LIVER OIL. 
ee _— . oard. - = le 
R!P VAN WINKLE. New Comic The BRINSMEAD Patent Tone Compensator. Morr. InDandF. 2s.eachnet. ERINGESS ¥ aOEo ¥ QUAD CHARLES GODFREY THE PUREST. THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 
OPERA, Music by R. PLANQUETEE, The BRINSMEAD Patent Tone Sustaining LITTLE TROTS. A. J. Caldicott. | noccacto QUADRILLE. . Strauss THE MOST PALATABLE. 
Arranged by BERTHOLD TOURS. ear idated ca tee i ROC ACO BOLRA : Euite: WALDTEUFEL, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, 
cE wees ier NE conan el oe eee deiceniataenine PTStae Jo ey Pantie Barsett Complete in Handsomely fiuminated Cover. : Proved by thirty years’ medical experience to be 
1 ‘oultry, E,C. ri : Ss . rice 1s,, or post free 13 stamps. THE ONLY COD-LIVER 
7 IP VAN WINKLE New Comic The BRINSMEAD Patent Tone Renovator, &e HE STAR OF HOME. John METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. which produces the gah po in 
Ri VND, by REUROUETE cuving| ——————— | GU ARBYAG? BREE YS" G. Adel-| BEHIND THE CLOUDS. New| CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE 
Rat November wil be; published the following SENT iastatieh : i _ Song by i M. Cowarp, comaosed expressly for CHEST, 
ance Music by CHARLE! te pny a rf si with ¢ reatest , 
OS PLCHEN WALTZ, RIP VAN WINKLE OHN BRI NSMEAD and f SONS T THE WINDOW. J. L. Roeckel. and sung Meee eee one eeee Cee RET) THROAT AFFECTIONS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
cers a z AND WAS’ 
QUADRILLES, LANCERS, and POLKA. PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS In E flat and F, Each’as. net, Published in three keys, D Contralto, E Mezzo ‘ASTING DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
Price 2s. each net. ‘Have gained the HIGHEST distinctions at all the Soprano, and G Soprano, Price 4s., or post free 24 ———| 


At THE PORCH. A. J. Caldicott. 
as. net. 
Payment received in Stamps. 
6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street and recent INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS, in- 
15, Pouliry, E.c. : aeding the Two Gold Medals, Melbourne, 38815 the 
First Prize Queensland, 1880; the I'wo First Special 


HAPPELL and COQ’S NEW | prizes, and Special Diploma, Sydney, 1880} the Legion 
SONG 


METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W 
M4sks AND FACES. By Molloy. 


GELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sine DUNCAN GIBB, Bt., M.D., 


. of Honour, Paris, 1878; — oO New S ; 
“Tis for the Best . _. _. Madame Sainton Dolby ew Song. The Words by F. E. WEATHERLY. PHYSICIAN TO THE WESTMINSTER HospiTat. 

is Tor the Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd). THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR and GOLD MEDAL, Jjoeeew WILLIAMS’ LIST OF ty ee oF baritone; in E, soprano or tenor. “The value of DR. DE JoNGH's 
Gates of the West. * . Caroline Lowthian. South Africa, 1877 NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC. fET iy Pps. Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil as a 
Si Tum’Aimais  - : . Viscount Puppiin THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOUR and tea METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. therapeutics ent a a number of 
Future . |. IY. Viscount Dupplin. 2 ie 3 2 n the Press. iseases, chiefly of an exhaustive 
An Old Fashioned Garden . Lady Benedict. DIPLOMA OF MERIT, Philadelphia, 1876. HE VICAR OF BRAY)’ i “HE AMERICAN ORGAN character, has been admitted by 
Thine Alone... + + nN Et Behrend The DIPILOMA OF HONOUR, Paris, 18744 and, the (Grunpy and SoLomon). z JOURNAL, the von of Jmedicing but, in 
Myiorercia AG Behe TORRNAOT HESERGHEE” GE MRE | conn PSR AMIN 'EWO! acts, | A Ses eee aia ange war pace Ae a ar 

Ss. Od. i. Cc posers, easily and ¢€ fectively arranged, wll all the . 

EI (E e) . .__._A.H. Behrend. 1 ae . L * it many affections of the Throat 
BEL waco by Mr F. King). THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. (STEPHENS and SOLOMON). sos eer Edited by J. M. Cowarp. Larynx, especially Papaaer ae 
In the Twilight of Our Love; A. Sullivan, ‘THE DIPLOMA OF EXTRAORDINARY MERIT Tne a CONTENTS No. 5: of the lattery where it will sustaip 

(Drawing-Toom version ot asc ig perther Raven Netherlands International Exhibition, 1869. ( “LAUDE DUVAL. Vocal Score, 6s. | MARCHE NUPTIALE . .  - Cx, Gounon. when everything else fails. 

a Price 2 j THE MEDAL OF HONOUR, Paris, 1867. "DITTO QUADRILLES, by Coors, 2s. net. | CREATIONS SONG; + + BEESHOVEN: 


Price 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862, &c. 


15, Poultry. @ 
a 


ECOKU-HAND PIANOFORTES oe canis 
nm 
ERMINATION of the LONDON | JOHN EoStenente vranos, 


D: . . . 
CELEBRATED ANDANTEIN G. Batiste. 
VOLUNTARY _. rz . . . WEBER. 
THE BETTER LAND. . a . CECIL. 
BREDAL CHORUS (Lohengrin) . WAGNER. 


METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 
NEW WALTZES COMPOSED BY 


D® SINCLAIR COGHILL, 


PHYSICIAN TO THE RoyAL NATIONAL HOSPITAL 
FOR CONSUMPTION, VENTNOR. 

_ “TI have convinced myself that 

in Tubercular and _the various 

forms of Strumous Disease, Dr. 

DE JONGH'S Light-Brown Cod 

Liver Oil possesses greater thera- 


NEW SONGS. F. H. COWEN. 
The Night Has a Thousand Eyes. 

Rondel (Kiss Me, Sweetheart, the Spring is Here). 
If Thou Wilt Remember. | 1 Think of All Thou Art 
Good Night. to Me. 


1 
“Some of the most original and finished lyrics that 


to be sold at throughout Europe and America, 
; or may be 


SEASON. = . For Extreme Climates, 
(CHAPPELL and CO. have on view With the Perfect Check Repeater Action, have been seen since the time of Sterndale Bennett.”— MILE WALDTEUFEL, poute efficacy than any other Cod 
Every description of PIANOFORTES by the Patented 1862, 1863, 1871, 1875, 1879, 1881, Musical Standard. entitled iver Oil with which 1 am ac- 
In keys to suit all voices, each 2s. net. U PRINTEMPS VALSE, quainted. It was especially noted, 
in a large number of cases in which 


best makers, returned from hire, 
greatl~ reduced prices for Cas 
tresed on the Three Years’ Syste 


beautifully Illustrated, and the patients protested they had 


m. 
never been able to retain or digest 


pan EW i 
HAPPELL PIANOFORTES from N Boner at FLORIAN V ALSE TERE ENN Es other Cod Liver Oil, that Dr. bE 
‘THE CAPTAIN'S DREAM.” Sung by Mr. Thurley | pianoforte Solo, 2s. net; Duet, 2s. net ; Septet, 1s.4d. net. a Ton ae eet pebeaaiee 
» and wil arke! 


Beale. 

ONLY A LITTLE WHILE. Sung by Madame 
Worrell. F 

THE AeIN'S'S WOOING. Sung by Mr. Thurley 
eale. 


15 Guineas. RINSMEAD and SONS’ 
OLLARD PIANOFORTES from Jone SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
i ‘ Paris, Nov. 4, 1878. 


35 Guineas. 
RARD PIANOFORTES from 38 “] have attentively examined the beautiful pianos of 
Guineas. Messrs. John Jiinsmead ann pone that “are exhibited 
tthe Paris International Exhibition of 1079, con- 
RVADWOOD PIANOFORTES cider them to be exceptional in the ease with which 
from 35 Guineas. gradations of sound can be produced, from the softest 


HiIC! ERING PIANOFORTES to the most powerful tones. ‘These excellent pianos 


from 80 Guineas. merit the approbation of all artistas as ibe Fone is full 

a : as well as sustained, and the touch 1s of per! ect even- 

G ERLIAN PIANOFORTES from ness throughout its. entire range, answering to every 
go Guineas. requirement of the pianist.” 


Full Orchestra, 2s. net; Brass Band, as. net. 
Military Band, 5s. net. 
ETZLER and CO., 
35, 36, 37, & 38, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
STREET, LONDON, W. 


2 NEW LISTS NOW READY. 
IANOFORTES, 

by the best English and foreign makers, re- 

turned from hire, at greatly reduced prices. 
IANOFORTES, 

By Bord, of Paris. New list at reduced prices. 
MERICAN ORGANS, 

By Mason and Hamlin and other makers, re- 

turned from hire, at reduced prices. 

ARMONIUMS, 


By Alexandre and other makers, at reduced 


MECHANICAL PIANOFORTES, 


Playing 10 tunes, price 35 guineas; 20 tunes, 
price 45 guineas. 


ETZLER and CO., 


benefit.” 


D® HUNTER SEMPLE, 


PHYSICIAN TO THE HospiTaL For DISEASES 
OF THE THROAT AND CHEST. 

“‘T have long been aware of the 
pie reputation enjoyed by the 

ight-Brown Cod Liver Oil intro- 
duced into medical practice by Dr. 
DE JONGH, and have recommended 
it with the utmost confidence. I 
have no hesitation in stating my 
opinion, that it possesses all the 
qualities of a good and efficient 
medicine. Its taste is by no means 
disagreeable, and_ might even be 
called pleasant. [ have found Dr. 
DE JoncH’s Oil very useful ir. 
cases of Chronic Cough, and espe 
cially in Laryngeal Disease compli 
cated with Consumption.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 
as. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.3 Quarts, 9s. 5 by all Chemist: 


Price 2s. net each. 


A WAYSIDE POSY. By M. 
Watson. Sung by the leading vocalists of the 
day witn great success. 

And that joyous summer day, 

She could not say him nay 

But turned her little head aside, 

You know the usual way. 

2s. net. 


Cu. GouNoD. 


RGANS. | ae 
with one manual, from oo ices auidens 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guineas. . 
Hydraulic Motors for bowing, from 8 guineas. OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS 
LOUGH and WARREN’S PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
C ORGANS have been pronounced by the most 7 “ Paris, Sept. 8, 1878. 
eminent musicians in England to be superior to all “We, the undersigned, certify that, atter having 
pthers in pipe-like quality of tone. seen and most conscientiously examined the English 
LOUGH and WAR REN’S | Pianos at the Universal Exhibition of 1878, find that 
. 7 ‘x bination: of the palm belongs to the Grand Pianos of the house of 
AMERICAN ORGANS. combinatio Brinsmead.” 


PIPE and REED COMBINATION 


SUNG BY MR. ARTHUR WILLIAMS. 
Music by F, STANISLAUS. 
[VE NEVER DONE ANYTHING 
SINCE. “His topical song, which he intro- 
duces, is the best that has been heard in Glasgow for a 
very long time."—Glasgow News. ey ‘ 
“His song, ‘I’ve never done anything since’ created 
roars of laughter."—-7he Stage. 


jpes and reeds which do not go out of tune by the * -NicHoras RUBINSTEIN, es 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, u 
most severe changes of terperat ite can of maps p MAGNUS, ‘ SUNG BY ARTHUR ROBERTS. LONDON, W. is , and Druggists throughout the World. 
lation, handsome in lesign and of great durablsl ys Chevalier ANTOINE DE KONTSKI NAAR A ri<—AVaIT VU °Nlaur 
2 : Brom wees Bunce. (Court Pianist to the Emperor of Germany. I HE GOOD YOUNG nae we MARZIALS. IF ONL: New OLE CONSIGNEES 
Dette Lists free by post: i gece oe a Se a Music by Ep. SoLomon. Post free, 24 Ong or BOOSEY and CO. iontralto: st net S : 
; eo OLLOY. Always Together. ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 
(CHAPPELL and COS THREE| JoHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’) VOU QUGHT 70 Jhon cowoy and | Geto yc IRS ented 7h, STRAND, LONDON, 
FORTES, HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. TER AN THAT. SYDNEY GRUNDY and | every night on her approaching tournée. 2s. net. HE ESSEX FLOUR and GRAIN 
ORGANS, by which the instrument becomes the pro- «] have pleasure in expressing my opinion that the So EuON conte erste icing ede by Ae hoe BOOSEY and CO. [ COMPANY arenow manufacturing their FLOUR 
perty of the hirer at the end of the third year. Piano: | paris Exhibition Model rand Pianofortes of Messrs. | Roberts at Dru Die eve Eg bette ih ae T yes | from the Finest English Wheat on the New Roller 
fortes from two guineas; harmoniums from £1 5s.; | John Brinsmead and Sons are unsurpassed. The tone | 2¢nowledged as the gems of the Pahtorime: ride S EPHEN ADAMS. FOR PITY’S Process, For prices, and all kinds of Grain, &c., apply 
and American Organs from £1 16s. a quarter. ig deliciously sweet, sustained, and_ extraordinarily SPECIAL, eater cpbese cones may Be sia SAKE, Sung by Miss EpirH SANTLEY. 2s. net. | to the COMPANY * Liverpool Road, London, N.— 
= 3 3 eg BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. Note.—-Their only Address. . as 


powerful; the touch responds to the faintest and to the 


(CHAPPELL and Co.’s PIANINOS, | most trying strains on it and the workmanship is 


from 20 guineas. simply perfect. *¢W, KuHE.” 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON- | ——————___________- 
FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for 
Ocean Steamers and Extreme Climates, from 35 to 65 OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


in public without any fee, there being no restrictions 
whatever on them. 


OLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 

By Motroy and WEATHERLY. | In D, F, and G. 

Sung by Annie Giles, E. Dixon, Miss M‘Lean, and 
Madame Worrell. 2s. net. 


WRITING, BOOK - KEEPING. 


/Y = &c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in eight easy lessons acquire ermanently 
an elegant and flowing style of penmanship, adapte’ 
either to professional pursuits or private correspond: 
ence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in 
the Government, banking, and mercantile offices: arith: 


ra 
CHARLES HALLE’S Practical 
_PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
New Edition ; the two first sections enlarged. 
Prospectus post free. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 2722, Regent Circus, 
London: 122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 


Guineas. 5 tae — 
. SOST NOS. 
HAPPELL d co Ss EARLY PATENT SOSTENENTE Ere HE KING’S WOOING. By metic, shorthand, &c.—Apply to Mr. Ww. SMART, 978, 
Co and CU. = Mlustrated London News, Oct 22, 1881. I FLORIAN PASCAL. Sung by Mr. hurley Beale. zy UADRANT, REGENT STREET. Agent to the 
ENGLISH PIANOFORTES, artistically de- “The principle of the Brinsmead firm is to give the | This ballad is founded on the story related in two of HARLES ea HALLE’S NEW | West of England Fire and Life Insurance Company. 
PIANOFORTE TUTOR. = 


best piano of its kind, the best of materials, the best of 

care, the best of fare and as bert oF Sroshy and this 

( “HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON | is why the manufactory in entish Town sends down 

. » | to Wigmore Street so many pianos perfect in scale, 

DOUBLE OVERS RUNS PIANOFORTES Detained in tone, elastic in bulk, with equal and 

Check Actions, &c., from 60 Guineas. responsive touch, nae in fact, as near as possible 

to that ideal that all musicians must require—'a thing 

( ‘HAPPELL and CO.’S ALEX- | of beauty’ that is ‘a joy for ever.’” 
ANDREHARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, 

or Drawing Rooms, from 6 to 150 guineas, or on the 

Three Years’ System, from £1 5s. per quarter. 


’ 

( “LOUGH and WARREN’S PET| TOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS 
ORGAN. Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 

Octave Coupler, Elegant Carved Walnut Case, 18 Gs. Daily Chronicle. 

“In tone the instrument is exceedingly rich and 

( LOUGH and WARREN'S Gane and in touch the very perfection of lightness. 
CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, ts Stops, | Messrs. Brinsmead may certainly be congratulated upon 

9 Sets of Reeds and Combination Tubes, 85 Guineas. their success.” 


( ‘LOUGH and WARREN’S | —————_——____ 
GRAND ORGAN MODEL. Two Claviers. 
'Two-and-a-half Octaves of Pedals. Twenty-three Bea! BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


Stops. Seventeen Sets of Reeds. Elegant Diapcred >! : 
Pipes, Solid Walnut Case. 225 Guineas. The most PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


perfect American Organ manufactured. 3 Morning Advertiser. 
Illustrated lists ree: ‘In addition to the other distinctions awarded to 
Messrs. John Brinsmead and Son at the Paris Exhibi- 


[NSTRUMENTS by all Makers | tion of 1878, the founder of the firm, has been created 
may be hired or purchased on the Three Years’ | Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 


System.—CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street. 
City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.C. ee 


CHASERS for CASH. ni Ns : 
“HAPPELL and CO., so, New Bond St.s 15, Poultry. PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
Daily News. 


ee eee eee . 
£20 SCHOOL-ROO M PIANO “ Anew Pianoforte, recently manufactured by Messrs. 
(Co-operative price for cash). Seven octaves, John Brinsmead and Sons, claims notice, not only on 


i i account of its beauty and zichness of tone, but spe- 
strong, sound, and substantial. Packed free. eauty, ad ences ourltieg; the 


“Es 4 - jally for some ingeniou » 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. most important pein the addition a third pedal, by 
_— i i ns of which the sound of any note or notes may 

35. There is no Piano to be | east nitely prolonged at the will of the player. 


the legendary poems of Scotland, setting forth how 
James V. sought a bride in France. James V. and the 
Princess were married in 1536. 


4 I “HE CHILD'S LETTER TO 
HEAVEN, InDandF. Levey. Net,2s. A 
most effective drawing-room song. 
“Words of exquisite tenderness, and blended with 
music of a most charming character.”—Vide Press, 


THE TUG ‘OF WAR. New 


Patriotic Song by WEATHERLY. Set to a 
Martial Melody by FLORIAN PASCAL, and sung by Mr. 
Thurley Beale. i 

‘When the drums begin to play, 
cs And the troops march away, 
And the old flag flying as of yore. 
And we know by the sound 
That every man is bound, 
Bound for the tug of war. 
Net 2s. 


signed Ebonized Cases, from 45 guineas. 
mate best and most useful Tutor ever published. 
rice 48. 


43. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, London and Manchester. 


DOMINION QRGAN COMPANY, 
CANADA. - 

NEW ORGANS. The cheapest and best yet intro- 
duced. VILLA GEM, x0 stops, 22 guineas. 

PEDAL ORGAN, 2 rows of keys, 25 stops, 2 
octaves of pedals, Price 105 guineas. 

EDAL ORGAN, 2 rows of keys, 21 stops, 2ig 

octaves of pedals (30 notes). 75 guineas. 

FORSYTH BROTHERS., London and Manches- 
ter. Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


—————————— 

LEVEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 

PIANOS.—COTTAGE and GRAND PIANOS 

now being returned from hire for Sale at greatly reduced 

prices for cash, or by payments extending over one year. 
SOLE AGENCY: 170, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ORD’S PIANOS on SALE, with 

28 per cent, discount for cash, or 15s. per month 

(secondhand ros 6d. per month) on the three years’ 

hire system.—Lists free of C. STILES and CO., 42, 
Southampton Row, Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 


PIANOFORTES: —KIRKMAN 


and SON, 3, Soho Square; Factory, Bradmore 
Works, Hammersmith, Grand and Upright Pianos in 
all the esteemed varieties, and for extreme climates, at 
rices as low as consistent with sound work; excellent 
‘rom 30 gs. ; also for Hire on Three Years’ System, and 


Second Hand. 


ARCH FUNEBRE. 
IN MEMORIAM, 
By the Baroness De BRANNEKER BERIDEZ. 

This celebrated sacred march, long played at private 
concerts and in churches, both in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent, has been published in a cheap 
form, and is on issue to the public. Price 2s. 

HERZOG and CIE., 62, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


NE A 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three Vols. 


"THE BRANDRETHS. By Right 


ae Hon. A. J, B. BERESFORD Hore, M.P., Author of 
ey Fete ae #3 a (second edition: 
3 TLLIAl 
Author of “ Larry Lohen a0 ee ee oer 
GABRIELLE DE BOURDAINE. By Mrs. JoHNn 
KENT SPENDER. 
NEW BABYLON. By Paut MErritr and W. 
HOWELL POOLE. 
SAINT AND SIBYL. By C. _L. Pirxis. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Gt. Marlborough Street. 


CHEAP EDITION OF GIBBON'S “ROMAN 
EMPIRE.” 


In Monthly Parts, price Sixpence each. 
A New Illustrated Edition of 

IBBON’S DECLINE and FALL 

J ofthe ROMAN EMPIRE, with Dean Milman’s 

copious and valuable Notes, Complete in 28 Parts. 
Part I. Now ready. 

No student of history can omit this great work from 

the list of books it is necessary for him to read. While 

the text remains exactly the same as Gibbon wrote it, 


GHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA.— 


“The most perfect fitting made."—Obdserver. 
Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Shirts of the bes! 
quality should try FORD'S EUREKA, 30s., 405.) 45s. 
Half-dozen. Directions forself-measure, free.—R. FORL 
and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS.—“ A sample shirt that 

has been worn 12 months and washed 40 times 

can be seen at FORD'S EUREKA SHIRT WARE. 

HOUSE, 41, Poultry.” Price 13s. 6d. ; three for 37s. 6d. 

Large stock on hand. Patterns and self-measurement 
free.—R. FORD and CO,, 41, Poultry, London. 


ELECTRICITY {5 LIFE. 
ULVERMACHER’S 
GALVANISM, NATURE'S CHIEF 
RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY. 
In this Pamphlet the most reliable proofs are given 
of the vast and wonderful curative powers ot J. I. 
Pulvermacher’s Patent Galvanic Chain-Bands, 
Belts, &c., in Rheumatic, Nervous, and Functional 
Disorders. Sent’ post free for three stamps, 0:1 
application to - 
.L. PULVERMACHER’'S GALVANIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, 104, Regent Street, Lendon, W 


Just out, 1s., bound in cloth. 86th Edition. 


Te HOMG:OPATHIC GUIDE 
FOR FAMILY USE. By Dr. Laurie. Revised. 
much enlarged, and brought down to the present lume 
by R. S. GUTTERIDGF, M.D. ‘ 

“The little volume before us is in its eighty-sixth 
edition, and we learn that its aggregate sale amounts 
to no fewer than two hundred and fifty-five thousand 
Let some one calculate the influence a! such a circula- 
tion; it goes beyond our arithmeti¢. For us it is 
pleasing that this enormous influence is in the cause 0! 
truth. The book is thoroughly good, and worthy of its 
well-won reputation."—Homeaopathic World, October, 
1881. 


Now Ready, 25th Edition, 8vo, cloth, pp. 1102, price 16s 
PoM@opatHic. DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE. By J. Laurie, M.D. Com 
pletely re-arranged, revised, rewritten, annotated, and 
brought down to the present time, with a copious 
Introduction, by R. S. GUTTERIDGE, M.D. “ 
Of this work a Physician of high standing writes :— 
“1 have gone pretty well through your Editicn of 
Laurie's Domestic Homceopathic Medicine, and I can 
truly say that it, is the most perfect work of its 
ever published ; in fact, itis, to my mind,too good for the 
general public, as it enlightens them too much intheart 
and mystery of medicine and surgery. For youn 


Lees SECRET. Song. Sung 

by Mrs. LANGTRY, at the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, in “Ours.” Price 2s. net. Also arranged as 
a Valse by ARTHUR GRENVILLE. Price 2s. net. 


RTHUR GRENVILLE. New 
DANCE MUSIC. © 
Secret of Love Valse. 2s. | Suzanne Valses. as. net. 
net. Babiole Galop. 1s. 
Babiole Lancers. 2s.net.| net. 
In keys to suit all voices. “Price-as. net each. 


TOURVILLE. Pianoforte 
O PIECES. 
WESTMINSTER BELLS. Reverie. 
CORANTO (anold dance) from “ Claude Duval.” 
VALSE BRILLANTE ae 
FANTASIA ON “ BILLEE TAYLOR.” 
‘All the above effective and easy for xs. 6d, each, net. 


P HILLIS. Gavotte Pastorale. 


Piano, ‘TOURVILLE. Founded on an Old Eng- 
lish Ballad. Quaint and effective. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


GERENADE HONGROISE. By 
V. JonciERES. A great favourite at all Parisian 


concerts. 2 
Piano Solo, 1s. 6d. net. Piano Duet, 2s. net. 


Violin and Piano, 2s. net. 


THE FALSE FRIEND. “Our 


hands have met, but not our hearts.” By V. 
Watace. In E flat and F. The popular baritone 
song now being sung with great success. 1s. 6d. net. 


< THE POLKA OF THE SEASON, 
A TON BRAS, by P. RIEFFLER. 


1s. 6d. net. 


compared to the DRAWING-ROOM aimant oe otes may be sustainedafter being struck b: 


TRICHORD PIANOFORTE, with Cabriole Truss : sustainet men away, and, wit 
Legs, which is sold for £35 by THOMAS OETE: ie ree tyevate the most brilliant staccato 
MANN and CO., 27, Baker street, Portman Square. passages, thus giving almost the effect of four hands, 
Se ——_____ ny eee ib a° Ee eel 
The patent ‘check-repeater action, a speciality © 
E RARD’ Ss P IANOS.— Messrs. ‘Mesures: Brinsmead, Snnbles the performer to command 
ERARD, of 18, Great Marlborough Street, | with ease the most rapid reiteration of the same note; 
London, and 13, Rue du Mail, Paris, Makers to Her | the facility of the key movement in general being such 
Majesty and the Prince and Princess of Wales, caution | that gléssando passages can be executed with such per- 
the public that Pianofortes are being sold bearing the | fect ease as to render them practicable with the lightest 
name of Erard which are not, of their manufacture. touch. The volume of toneis intensified by a peculiar 
For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great | construction of the sounding board, another improve- 
Marlborough Street, where new pianos can be obtained | ment being the system of bridging by which the vibra- 
at 5o guineas and upwards. tions ate increased and rendere syinpa neue ihe 
1 Pianoforte is capable of all degrees of delicacy an 
ERARD'S PIANOS. — Cottages | power, its massive structure rendering it less liable to 
from so guineas; Obliques, from 85 guineas; | get out of tune than usual; and the instrument is alto- 
Srands, from 125 guineas. gether calculated to extend the reputation of its 
a z makers. 


D/ALMAINE’s PIANOS Half price, ) 0 


? The whole of this splendid stock (perfected with all 
the improvements of theday,viz.,steel frame, overstrung, 


trichord throughout, check-action, &c., is now offered OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
P 


at half-price by this long-standing firm of 100 years’ 


medical beginners such a work is invaluable, as 1 
would save them a great amount of reading. It is 
really superior to any, Domestic yet published. I have 
the rst and 2nd Editions of Laurie, and your, Edition 
only shows what the work has developed into. 


Just published, 30th Edition, 5s. 


§ 
AN EPITOME OF THE ABOVE. 
Completely Re-written and Enlarged by RK. > 
GUTTERIDGE, M.D. 3 
“This is one of the best works on Domestic Medi- 
cine we have, and we have much pleasure in recom- 
mending it."— ‘Homeopathic Review, September, 1880. 
‘This is a thoroughly practical work for everyday 
use; it has run through twenty-nine editions, and we 
hope it will run through twenty-nine more.”"—Homeo 


H ROUBIER. _Pianoforte Solos. 
eMENUET-IMPROMPTU (Lajoyeuse réunion). 
GAVOTTE (Une féte & Trianon), 
VALSE (Parfait Bonheur), 

Fach ts. 6d. net. Moderate and effective. 


reputation, and in order to effect a speedy sale the easiest IANOS | é ares pathic World, September, 1880. 
terms arranged, with ten years’ warranty. Trichord May be obtained of all the principal Musicsellers. the one great fault, the scepticism of the author with . 1 ROSS, &, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Cottages, from hire, &c., £10 to £12. i ILLUSTRATED Lists FREE. LEYBACH. MUSIC SCHOOL. regard to Christianity, has been thoroughly neutralised LEATH and re stieet, Oxford etree ‘ 
Class 0, £4 | Class 2, £20 | Class 4, £26 | Class 6, £35 Every Piano Guaranteed for Five Years. e A Series of 16 very easy classical sonatinas to | by the addition of Dean Milman’s most valuable notes. : 
Class 1, £17 | Class 3, £23 | Class 5, £30 | Class 7, £40 be used at same time as the Instruction Book (list | ‘he publishers have done all in their power to present | ——_ a 
on application), 1s. 3d. net each Number. the work in the present edition in a useful and very Printed for the proprietors, at 12, Milford Lane, by 
EDWARD JOSEPH MANSFIELD, and published by him 


American Organs, best class, from £5. Carria; ects 18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
S. 


and all risk taken to any station in England.— AND 
D'ALMAINE and CO., 91, Finsbury Pavement, Moor- | THE “BRINSMEAD WORKS,” GRAFTON RD. 
gate, E.C. KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 


attractive form. 
Prospectus at all Booksellers, or post-free from 
WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury $q., London, E.C. 


at 1go, Strand, both in the Parish of St. Clement 
Danes, Middlesex.-OCTOBER 14, 1882. 


LONPON: . WILLIAMS, 24, 
BERNERS STREET, and 123, CHEAPSIDE 
~ 
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The Khedive Sir Garnet Wolseley The Duke of Connaught 


THE WAR IN EGYPT—THE. KHEDIVE PRESENTING THE GRAND CORDON OF THE OSMANIEH TO SIR GARNET WOLSELEY 
FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR F. VILLIERS 
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PLAYERS PAST AND PRESENT 


Durine the last twenty or thirty years the conditions of art have 
beea completely changed—of the actor’s, in some respects, it must 
be acknowledged, for the better, in others, and those unfortunately on 
the artistic side, for the worse. Long runs, the disestablishment of 
the old country circuits, the centralisation of dramatic art, the 
system, first introduced by Mr. Dion Boucicault, which is very 
exactly, if not very elegantly, termed job acting, and the almost 
universal toleration and ever increasing patronage extended to 
dramatic amusements have wrought marvellous changes in the 
player's profession. Decidedly the worst feature in the new order 
of things is the lack of training schools. In the days of Shake- 
speate youths were regularly apprenticed or articled to famous 
actors, as they would have been to any other calling, and were 
practically instructed by being enrolled in the companies to which 
their masters belonged. This custom seems to have died out with 
the suppression of the theatres under the Commonwealth, for we 
hear nothing of it at the revival of the drama upon the accession of 
Charles the Second. Strolling companies, which, however, had 
existed long before the Shakespearian era, now became the sole 
nursery for histrionic aspirants ; during the eighteenth century all 
the great cities and county towns established theatres of their 
own; these supplemented the barns and public-house rooms of the 
purely bucolic districts, and became the colleges, as the others were 
the clementary schools, in which the actor became sufficiently 
proficient in his art to take honours in those great universities of 
the drama—Drury Lane and Covent Garden, : 

Only the most enthusiastic love of their profession could possibly 
have sustained the neophytes in the misery, slavery, and hardships 
they had to go through before their abilities could attain any 
recognition. In those days the stage-struck youth or maiden could 
not by the aid of a iriendly introduction and a few lessons from 
some well-known actor obtain an appearance upon the Lon‘lon 
stage, and disgust a critical audience with inane lispings and raw 
attempts. Neither Garrick, nor Rich, nor the Kembles would 
have dreamed of putting such an insult upon their patrons. No, 
the young gentleman or lady, be they who they might, would have 
had'to rough it as their great prototypes had done before them. 
What roughing it meant may be gathered from the theatrical 
memoirs of the last and the present century, particularly from those 
of Charlotte Charke (Colley Cibber’s daughter), Lee Lewes, 
Riley’s [tinerant, and many others. Besides the fear of starvation, 
there was the fear of the law, which sometimes drove the poor 
wretches out of the town as if they had been lepers, and sometimes 
consigned them toa prison as vagrants. Their poverty was some- 
thing appalling, twenty shillings would be regarded as a good 
night's takings, and yet when all charges were paid the company 
seldom got more than would pay for a stock supper; sometimes 
they could not obtain even that. A shirt and a pair of stockings 
between two, which had to be shifted as each was required upon 
the stage, was a common condition ; and clothes had frequently to 
be borrowed from good-natured patrons before the ladies and 
gentlemen could appear for their delectation. Romeo ‘would 
give forth his impassioned utterances standing in a_ muddy pool 
formed by the rain dripping through the broken roof of the barn, 
and if the ground happened to be of stiff clay he sometimes found it 
impossible to extricate his foot without leaving his shoe behind, 
while Juliet babbled of nightingales and pomegranate trees with 
chattering teeth and nose rasped by the piercing December blast. 

The promotion from this to the small circuits, even though the pay 
of the leading actor seldom exceeded one guinea per week, must 
have seemed like a translation to Paradise. The manager 
leased some half-dozen theatres, more or less, and in passing from 
one to the other continued to keep his company employed through- 
out the year; the same pieces, all sterling comedies and tragedies, 
with, at a later date, a few melodramas, were repeated over and over 
again; this was a great advantage to the actor, since, should he 
ever attain the dream of his ambition, an appearance at the great 
London theatres, he would be able to select one of his best-studied 
parts for his déba¢. In these towns old favourites were greatly 
respected, and their arrival and return were looked forward to by the 
country gentry, who seldom or ever made a journey to the metropolis, 
as among the great events of the year, Then there was the benefit 
in each town, which swelled the actor’s small stipend to respectable 
dimensions. There was a considerable deal of humiliation attached 
to this custom, at least we should think so nowadays, for a good 
house was only to be obtained by much personal solicitation. The 
wives usually performed this duty, sometimes with a string of 
children to emphasise their appeal, and not only had the gentry to 
be solicited in this fashion, but the play-going butcher and baker as 
well, And on the night of the performance the actor and his wife 
and his little ones had to present and curtsey their grateful thanks to 
their kind patrons. So imperative was this custom that on one of 
these occasions a Jeneficiaire ‘actually carried his wife upon his back 
before the curtain, as she was too ill to walk. 

Nevertheless, the fine old stock companies which used to delight 
our fathers at the patent theatres, at the Haymarket, the Adelphi, 
came cut of the barn and the old circuits, and if the end justifies 
the means, it was certainly justified in their case. The little advantage 
that may be gained by securing an actor whose peculiar style or 
appearance more particularly adapts him to a certain part than any 
member of the stock company is more than counterbalanced by the 
absence of that cohesion, that esprit de corps which pervades an old- 
established company, and makesthemact together with that harmony, 
that give and take, that perfect knowledge of each other’s strength 
and weakness, which can only be compared to a fine band that has 
long been under the control of one conductor. Managers have to pay 
dearly for this system, since the-man or woman who is engaged only 
for the run of a piece, and has no certainty whether the engagement 
may Jast for a month or a year, naturally demands a large salary. 
Specialists, too, become very inelastic as artists, through, as it were, 
grinding away continually upon one tune. 

The inordinately long runs of plays put legitimate training out of 
the question. A young aspirant, who, according to the fashion of 
the day, commences his career upon the London stage, may not 
perform half-a-dozen parts in half that number of years, while the 
organised travelling companies go on repeating the same piece in 
town after town, and year after year as long as the public will endure 
it. The effect of such narrow training is painfully perceptible in 
some even of the most eminent London actors ; while personating 
the lines of character to which they are accustomed they are 
admirable artists, but let them move out of their groove, or doff 
the costume and manners of the nineteenth century and assume the 
velvet coat and powdered wig of the eighteenth, and they are failures. 
Contrast with these products of the new system those who, to mention 
three shining examples, Mr. Irving, Mrs. Kendal, and Mrs, Bancroft, 
have passed through the healthy drudgery of the old provincial 
theatres, in which the performance was changed nightly, and the same 
actor had to perform in comedy, tragedy, farce, melodrama, and bur- 
lesque, and in all respectably, and imagine him or herself at 
different times the denizen of every country upon the face of 
the earth, and of every age, from Alexander to Victoria, In 
the course of this rough training they were certain to discover 
their true forte, while they acquired an ease, an elasticity, and 
an adaptability to their conceptions and performances that no 
other method could impart. It was thus that Mr. Irving learned 
to play Louis the Eleventh and Mathias, Eugene Aram and 
Jeremy Diddler, Doricourt and Digby Grant. See Mrs. Kendal 
in comedy, and you would suppose she could play nothing 
else, see her in a pathetic part, and you would believe humour to be 


impossible to her; and the same may be said of the actress so 
inimitable as Polly Eccles, so unsurpassable in the second act of 
Sweethearts, Tt would be difficult to quote the name of any rising 
artists who promise the same infinite variety. And no dramatic 
school, no species of pupilage, will ever supply the place of practice 
and hard work. 

Having dwelt so long upon the unfavourable aspects of modern 
dramatic art, let us examine the other side of the picture—the 
change that has taken place in the social status of the actor. ‘Thank 
Heaven we have at last got rid of ‘*the poor player.” That single 
epithet of Shakespeare’s, which he certainly never intended should 
be taken in the sense it has pleased most people to attach to it, and 
which in the mouths of friends and foes alike has been a brand of 
degradation, has done more injury to the theatrical profession than 
even the Puritanism which wholly condemns it. It has created an 
image as typical as the top-booted, obese animal which we delight 
in believing to be the representative Englishman; a miserable- 
looking creature in patched trousers, cracked boots, a frock coat, 
tightly buttoned-up to conceal the absence of linen ; cadaverous 
features, pinched with hunger, who lives in a garret ina chronic 
state-of starvation, and has an inordinate partiality for spirituous 
liquors. That the type has existed, and does exist, cannot be denied, 
but it is no more representative of the profession than certain clerical 
and legal outcasts that we occasionally come across are of the 
Church and the Law. The actor himself has rather delighted in this 
portrait, in exaggerating his poverty, in being, in theory at least, 
very ‘*’umble ;” he seldom spoke at .a dinner without introducing 
some reference to the ‘poor player,” and endeavouring in a half 
serious, half-jesting spirit to impress his hearers with an idea of the 
general impecuniosity of his profession. Who can wonder then that 
the vulgar have regarded him with scorn, and even his best friends 
with a mixture of pity and contempt? 

Formerly, when an actor was received in society it was apologeti- 
cally, patronisingly, with a sort of “‘ Well, we know it is not quite 
the thing, but he is so clever, so different from the rest,” &c., sort of 
air; and until recently no actor dreamed of being received upon 
any other footing, Mr. Irving, in his excellent little pamphlet, 
‘¢ The Stage As It Is,” does well in rejecting this false position ; 
he claims, and justly, that the stage should be ranked among the 
liberal professions, and that its members should be placed upon the 
same footing ; in fine, that if they be ladies and gentlemen they 
should enjoy the privileges of such without favour or prejudice. 
And society has already acknowledged this right, actors and 
actresses are received everywhere, in the very highest circles, not as 
toys, or monsters to amuse impertinent curiosity, but as respected 
guests, The dinner at Marlborough House gave a considerable 
impetus to this movement. 

The large salaries which are now given to actors.of even mediocre 
abilities, and, above all, the advance in social position which has 
been accorded them, are attracting men and women _ of good fainily 
and high education to the stage; indeed, we are advancing rapidly 
towards the realisation of that cartoon which appeared some time 
back in Punch, where the daughter of a Duke is explaining to the old- 
fashioned and horrified governess how one of her sisters is studying 
for the opera, another for an artist, the third for the stage. No 
amount of theorising, preaching, denouncing, criticising, no number 
of Church and Stage Guilds, or Exeter Hall tea-meetings, will do 
so much for the elevation of the drama and ‘its exponents as the 
recognition of their claims to'be judged, not by an artificial standard 
erected for the nonce to meet the case of some celebrity, but on 
their personal merits. ‘She man who has attained social position 
is necessarily more circumspect than the mere Bohemian against 
whom Society closes its doors, and who consequently is pretty sure 
to take a delight in outraging its observances. 

H. Barton BAKER 
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LILIES FROM SCILL 


ProcREss in the means of locomotion is taking Londoners and 
the people of the large towns farther afield for their holidays, 
Among the many out-of-the-way places that have attracted tourists 
of late years have been the Scilly Islands, so long familiar to 
the yachtsman, 

The passing visitor is apt only to skim the surface of the life of 
the places he sees, if he even does that, and would never have 
imagined that, during this summer, Scilly has been throbbing with 
the excitement of new commercial enterprise. It is so, however. 
As it may make matters clearer, and interest the curious, I will take 
a brief survey of the history of Scilly for the last eighty or a 
hundred years. 

During the eighteenth century the agricultural produce of the 
islands consisted of barley and potatoes. The seaweed along 
the coasts had been burnt into kelp and exported for use in the 
manufacture of glass. After the Seven Years’ War a considerable 
garrison was maintained, and an easterly wind brought in fleets of 
the small sailing vessels which then carried on British trade. 

The War with the French Republic and with Napoleon increased 
prosperity and population. Convoys occasionally put in. The 
garrison was increased. The roadstead was the headquarters of a 
squadron, commanded by Sir Edward Pellew ; and for privateering 
the position of the islands afforded facilities not lost on a port which 
possessed a considerable number of skilled boatmen. 

The close of the French War put an end to the convoys, the 
squadron, the garrison, and privateering. Scilly was thrown back 
upon her old means of subsistence, —agriculture and wind-bound 
sailing vessels. The kelp industry also failed about this time, and 
there was a good deal of genuine distress, so much so, as to 
attract the attention of benevolent people in the neighbouring Island 
of Great Britain. i 

This period of tribulation was not long-lived. Some enterprising 
spirits started ship-building and ship-owning, and the vessels were 
not only built and owned, but largely manned in Scilly. Mr. 
Augustus Smith, who had recently purchased the archipelago, 
helped to restore the equilibrium between supply and demand by 
drastic methods of expatriation. : 

In an evil day for Scilly iron ships were built, and in a season of 
commercial depression ship-building ceased. Ship-owning “¢ fol- 
lowed suit” ina few years’ time. Neither had the islands kept 
pace with other places as a port. More vessels went to Falmouth 
and Queenstown, fewer came to Scilly. The east wind now only 
damaged the crops; it brought in no weather-bound ships. Where 
formerly the roadstead was full it was now empty. Steamers 
could be seen going up Channel in the teeth of an easterly gale 
with an ungrateful disregard of the shelter offered them. The 
direction of the wind became a matter of such indifference that 
there were many old boatmen who, in their despondency, lost their 
character for being weatherwise ; and a cockney tourist has been 
known to inquire as to the direction of the wind without eliciting 
any satisfactory response. Everybody began to shake their heads 
and say that it was all up with Scilly. The commercial gloom 
became oppressive. It was evident that something must be done; 
and then, —well, then,—somebody had a Happy Thought. 

The present editor of Pech has had many ‘‘ Happy Thoughts.” 
Whether they are financially productive is best known to him- 
self and his publishers. This fact, however, is certain, the 
Scillonians intend to make money out of theirs. How it originated 
nobody knows, and it does not matter. The question would only 
interest a historian or a philosopher. Everybody wondered that it 
had occurred to no one before. It was like Columbus’s practical 
joke with the egg, so simple when discovered. 

Tt was known, of course, that London and the other big towns 


liked new potatoes, and that Scilly, owing to its mild winters and 
the fertility of its soil, could supply them earlier than other places, 
and be rewarded for its expedition with high prices. But people 
Leing naturally conservative, it took a long time to argue from 
potatoes to asparagus and tomatoes. At last the mental process 
was performed, and Scilly exported three articles of agricultural 
produce. It was accepted, therefore, as a general truth, that, owing 
to climatic conditions, Scilly could sell food that Londoners would 
buy at high prices. Having got so far, it was open to any one to 
inquire if potatoes, asparagus, and tomatoes were all that mild 
winters could do for the islands. Then our Scillonian Columbus 
answered “ Flowers, flowers, for the English markets, flowers in 
winter, when the English gardens are blasted by the frost, flowers 
that soothe our regrets for the lost summer ; no hot-house nurselings 
either, but fresh from the gardens of the Cassiterides.” 

Of course, no one except the pregent writer would have indulged 
in the foregoing rhapsody, but it expresses the fact of the new 
current of thought. At first people only shook their heads. The 
idea was attractive and pretty; but then it was so new. However, 
it was tried first by a few more enterprising spirits than the rest on 
asmall scale. The results were satisfactory. The flowers sent to 
London repaid amazingly for the expense and labour bestowed on 
them. They were principally marguerites, narcissus, and lilies of 
many varieties. The mild Scillonian winter had allowed them to 
bloom, when an English frost would have killed them. 

The commercial success of the venture was so great that most of 
the farmers laid out a portion of their farms for the culture of 
winter flowers. Many people broke up fresh ground into gardens, 
and have been busy planting lilies, wallfowers, mignonette, and 
marguerites for the ensuing winter. Above all, the narcissus is the 
chief object of solicitude. i 

The names that glorify a florist’s catalogue are now familiar to 
lips unacquainted but a short time ago with so much ‘learning. 
‘*Jaune supreme” and ‘Albus plenus odoratus,” two varieties of 
the narcissus, are household words. Even children struggle, not 
always unsuccessfully, with such names as ‘*Grand Soleil D'or,” 
“ Grootvorst,” ‘ Von Sion,” and ‘ Staten-Generaal.” ‘It is said 
that many years ago an old Scillonian, being asked how his fellow- 
islanders lived, answered briefly ‘‘Scads and taties.” He would 
find more than the telephone to wonder at, if returning to life he 
learned that to their sources of livelihood his descendants had added 
‘ Atrosanguineum maculatum” or ‘‘Bazelman major.” More- 
over those who, with Professor Max Miiller, study the Science of 
Language, and are interested in the question of phonetic decay, 
may see it at Scilly in rapid progress, and find that the sea air, so 
kindly to the flowers, plays havoc with their scientific nomenclature. 
Yet as ‘a rose by any other name will smell as sweet,” so other 
flowers may pay their producers just as well, although their names 
suffer at their place of birth, 

Presupposing there is a demand for winter flowers, Scilly can 
produce an unlimited supply, and prices must fall considerably 
before this new industry fails to be remunerative. The approaching 
winter will be decisive. Tens of thousands of valuable bulbs 
are already in the soil ; and if all go well, the London florists will 
not lack flowers when Christmas is come. I have no doubt that 
when England is frost-bound, Scilly’s gardens will be full of bloom, 
and when the landscapes are white without, the possessors of many 
a bright bouquet will scarcely know that it was plucked but 
yesterday from the flower-beds of the Cassiterides. 

FRANK BANFIELD 
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UNDER the heading of “The Russian Bayard” Mr. Kinnaird 
Rose contributes to the Aur¢nighilya striking sketch of the late General 
Skobeleff—perhaps the most remarkable single figure in recent 
military history. It may not be universally. known that 
‘‘the White Pasha” was almost as much a student as a soldier, 
a devourer of books on military science, an accomplished scholar, 
and a linguist who spoke ten languages, besides one or two Central 
Asian dialects. Mr, Rose’s sketch is the best accognt we have of a 
man whose name will live in Russian history witlSuwarrow’s. — 
The Hon. St. John Brodrick writes somewhat gloomily ot the 
causes which have made recent legislative attempts to improve 
the ‘Homes of the Poor” both ineffectual and unpopular— 
relieving some districts only to overcrowd others, and burdening 
ratepayers with enormous sums for compensation. —Mr, A. Shaw gives 
in his ‘* Local Government in America” a valuable synopsis ot the 
system of local administration, known generally throughout the Union 
as the New England ‘‘ township system,” which has been, wherever 
it has made its way, the great training-school of the multitude in the 
principles of practical politics;and the Editor takeshis leave ofhis readers 
in a ‘* Valedictory” review of the story of the Fortuzghtly from its 
birth, with special reference to the then novel experiments of signed 
articles and popular discussion of high philosophic questions. Has 
either had the results which some expected in their first enthusiasm ? 
‘* Speculation has,” indeed, ‘‘ become democratised ;” but is this 
only after all a more general desire for something piquant about 
Creeds and Churches? Signed articles may have increased 
‘personal responsibility ;” but do they not also tempt the reader 
**to think more of the literary or social ‘star’ who speaks, than of 
the precise value of what he says?” 

In Macmillan ‘‘Thoughts Suggested by Mr. Mozley’s * Oxford 
Reminiscences ’”—a paper written by the Archbishop of Canterbury 


a very short time before his serious illness—is interesting, not merely 


from the circumstance of its authorship, but as completing the 
general view of the religious movement in Oxford forty years ago by 
bringing out in full relief the wide and deep influence exercised by 
Arnold. ‘* No statement,” writes Dr. Tait, ‘*can be more utterly un- 
true than that which makes Arnold the father of modern scepticism. 
His life and letters set forth that view of Christian teaching which 
approves itself to the consciences of the vast majority of inielligent 
persons throughout the kingdom.”’—Professor Seeley’s ‘‘ Expansion 
of England in the Eighteenth Century” is an able paper on the 
true connection and purpose of the interminable wars in which this 
country was engaged through all that period—wars which, though 
seemingly without an object, were all so many steps in the hundred 
years’ struggle for Empire with France, in which Canada and India 
were the victor’s prizes. 

In the New Church Quarterly the most interesting articles are 
the critical: and of these, again, by far the most enjoyable is a 
review of ‘‘ Mozley’s Reminiscences,” genial in tone, and full 
of intimate knowledge of the men and of the times; and next, 
perhaps, to this is a critique of ‘‘ Holland’s Logic and Life, and 
Other Sermons,” which will make many acquainted for the first 
time with a new preacher of very original power. 

In the Afodern Reviews Mr. Russell Martineau contributes a 
readable account of Dr. Kuenen’s ‘Hibbert Lectures,” and 
Professor Upton the first part of an article on ‘‘ Dr. Martineau’s and 
Mr. Pollock’s ‘Spinoza.’”—Dr, Abbott arrives after a lengthy 
examination of ‘Justin’s Use of the Fourth Gospel” at the 
conclusion that the Gospel in question was not regarded in the 
first century as Apostolic, and that it won its way within the next 
hundred years into the Canon of Scripture in an uncritical age by 
virtue of its ‘‘intrinsic power.” - 
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There is nothing in Slackwood quite first-class except Mrs. 
Oliphant’s ‘‘ The Ladies Lindores,” but thisis very good indeed, 
with some ‘delightful comedy in the description of the suc- 
cessful efforts of the old Scotch servants in preparing a grand 
dinner for the house-warming of their young master, John Erskine. 
Notices of Mr. Broadley’s book on ‘‘ Tunis” and of Ch, Ferguson’s 
“Life of Henry Erskine” are also very readable.—Zelgravia, 
besides its three clever serials, has another of Mr. Boyle’s wild tales 
of romance and ad¥enture in the East, and some pleasant wanderings 
by Mrs. Macquoid among the Yorkshire hills.—In Temple Bar 
Mabel Collins and John Lillie tell very agreeably how Madame 
Modjeska, by dint of patient study, with occasional hints from 
friendly managers, advanced from acting boy’s parts in operettas to 
the rank of leading ¢ragedienne—a story after the heart of the late 
George Sand. 

The shiver with which we note another article in the Gerdt/eman’s 
on ‘*‘ Charles Reagg ”—the third in three consecutive months—will 
pass away ~ wit Sexamination of its contents; for ‘‘ Ouida’s” 
reasoned “crfticist, at, once appreciative and discriminating, is a 
welcome contrast “to the shouting eulogy which her precursors 
seemed to think essential to do justice to Mr. Reade’s mental and 
bodily, attractions.—Miss Cumming writes about ‘‘A Californian 
Forest” so pleasantly that we forgive the hackneyed nature of the 
subject 5 and Mr. Proctor has an amusing paper—‘‘ Pyramidal 
Prophécies: and Egyptian Events”—on some recent attempts to 
discovgr in the Great Pyramid a prediction of the date at which the 
present dispensation ends. 

In the Cezdéury Mr. Howells draws the curtain on the cleverly- 
drawn heroes and heroines of his ‘* Modern Instance,” ina sort of 
Vanitas Vanitatum spirit compared with which Thackeray’s slightly 
cynic tone is positively genial.—Mr. Chilton gives some hitherto 
unpublished letters of Charles Lamb, addressed’ to Mr. J. H. Pain, 
an American playwright who sought fortune in the Old World with- 
out success, and died in 1852 United States Consul at Tunis ; and 
Mr. Farnum tells, in a simple fashion, how Ismail Pasha finally 
“concluded to present ” America with an obelisk. 

In Harper are some further “ Strolls in Surrey,” some pretty 
sketches of the vineyards of ‘* Southern California,” and of Spanish 
Monterey, where even now the visitor from other portions of the 
State will find that no English is spoken ; and a curious memoir of 
John Cleves Symmes of Ohio, a personage who might have been one 
of Jules Verne’s heroes, and who was fully persuaded that the earth 
is made up of concentric spheres, and that we have only to penetrate 
to the Pole to find the opening to an unclaimed domain, an 
‘¢Erewhon,” which lies beneath our feet. 

A new series of the old United Service Magazine commences 
under new management with several fair papers, among them a 
powerful, but highly imaginative, sketch by Lucien Woolff, ‘‘ The 
Greater Struggle in Egypt,” or the still unended war between 
Supernaturalism and Rationalism, the former represented by 
Egyptian Paganism and Alexandrine Christianity, the latter by 
philosophic Judaism; and the interesting log of the Berthon 
difeboat on her recent voyage across the Bay of Biscay to 
So&thampton. 

From Messrs. Haddon and Co. we have received some numbers 
of the Zropical Agriculturist, for naturalists and planters, published 
at Colombo at the office of the Ceylon Observer. Vol. I appears to 
contain a variety of useful articles on the cultivation of the chincona, 
the introduction of Liberian coffee into Ceylon, the tea-plantations 
of India, and similar topics, 

Amongst the Art Periodicals for October, the Magazine of Art 
makes the best show, and (what is better) is the best value. Its 
illustrations are very far from what they ought to and might be; 
but some of tham are interesting, and one at least is notable. This 
is_ the. frontispiece, taken from Millet’s beautiful and very 
characteristic ‘* Bergere Gardant son Troupeau.” As wood-engrav- 
ing, it is open to criticism : the linework of the sky is common and 
quite out of harmony with the texture of the rest. But the fine 
feeling of the original has not been entirely missed, and on the whole 
the block conveys a faithful impression of its dignity and pathos. 
The description, too, is sympathetic and true, and remarkably well 
written. We fail to see why ‘*A Representative American,” by S. 
G. W. Benjamin, is honoured with the first place. The article is 
very bad as an article, and the subject is of no particular interest. 
The portrait of Mr. Eastman Johnson, however, is a respectable piece 
of white line wood-engraving.—Miss M. A. Wallace-Dunlop contri- 
butes some interesting notes on ‘‘ Kabyle Pottery,” a subject which, 
we take it, will be new to most readers, and as entertaining as new. 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse has a thoroughly good and instructive article 
on “The Harbingers of the Renaissance,” founded on M. Muntz’ 
recently published work, The subject is too wide for treatment in 
a notice necessarily brief; but Mr. Monkhouse has something to say 
worth saying, and he says it very well. Miss Jane E. Harrison (the 
new editor seems to fascinate lady-writers, if we may judge from the 
number whose names figure.in the present issue and in the list of 
contributors to the new volume) commences a series of papers on 
‘Greek Myths in Greek Art,” her initial contribution dealing very 
ably and very pleasantly with the Judgment of Paris as illustrated in 
the vase paintings. Miss Harrison has the gift of making singularly 
attractive a subject usually considered dull; and her paper will 
stimulate many to intelligent interest inan Art epoch rich with 
teachings of the greatest value. Some anecdotes of ‘‘Studio Life 
in Paris” are entertaining,” one of Horace Vernet in particular ; but 
the illustrations are badly drawn, and very badly cut. Miss Julia 
Cartwright’s ‘‘ Cathedral of Orvieto ” is rather bulbous in style ; 
and if the view of the central door were not tasteless, it would be 
spoiled by the detestable black line round the edge. A note on 
Keramics in Japan,” by ‘‘ W. E. H.” is pleasant engjigh, but by no 
means in his best mariner ; and the ‘‘ Art Notes,” as interesting 
as ever, close a very good and varied number. By 

The frontispiece to the 47¢_ Journal is an etching ‘6f St. Mary-le- 
Strand, seen from the picturesque junction of Drury Lane ari@aVych 
Street. The plate is effective ; but this aspect of the steeple is not 
the best. Mr, Richard Welford’s ‘* Newcastle-on-Tyne” is not 
worth much as description, being slight and brief; whilst the 
illustrations are extremely poor. Mr. Stephens concludes (some- 
what abruptly) his notes on John Linnell; and a review of 
Sir Charles Wilson’s ‘* Picturesque Palestine ” enables the editor to 
reproduce from that work a singularly bright, airy, and refreshing view 
of ‘* Taanach from the Waters of Megiddo,” admirably engraved by 
Mr. Whymper.—‘“‘ The Bearing of Draughtsmanship upon Design” 
(surely a clumsy title) is an ingenious short paper by Mr. Ingress 
Bell on an interesting point. —‘‘ Examples of Artistic Metal Work ” 
is continued, with some exceptionally good specimens. No. 78—a 
pass-key of Elizabeth’s time—if we mistake not, has been traditionally 
assigned as originally the property of Mary, Queen of Scots.—The 
fac-simile {this month is of a drawing by Leonardo da Vinci in the 
British Museum—a ‘* Head of an Old Man”’—and one of the finest 
in the collection. These /ac-sémiles, as a rule, are the most valuable 
feature of this periodical. 

Art and Letters commences its second volume with a rather dull 
number, The article on Franz Hals is extremely slight, but the /ac- 
simile of Van de Velde’s engraving after the master’s fine portrait of 
Scriverius is a notable feature.—The best illustration to ‘* Pompeii 
and the Museum of Naples” is an engraving of a statue at the 
latter treasure-house—‘‘ Llermes Resting ;” the line-work in the 
figure is intelligent and expressive. —‘*‘The Fan: Its History and Its 
Use,” is the first of a series: the subject seems popular just now, but 
has been better treated elsewhere.—The fifth instalment of ‘‘Modern 
Landscape ” is disappointing, consisting as it does of commonplace 
generalities, and some reflections on Linnell and Cecil Lawson, 


which, in view of the forthcoming exhibitions of those painters’ 
works, should be received cum grano. 

The fortfolio shows a slight improvement on last month’s issue, 
which, however, is not saying very much. The frontispiece, after 
Poole’s ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” is old-fashioned, but, not 
ineffective in its way ; and Mr. Chambers Lefroy’s paper on ‘ The 
Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire” is readable.—Mr, William Sharp’s 
essay on ‘‘Pictorialism in Verse,” with particular reference to 
Rossetti, is hard, pedantic, andamateurish. We prefer his numerous 
quotations by themselves—that is to say, without his laboured 
“explanations,” which are a signal contrast with lines from Shake- 
speare and Burns, and even from Rossetti himself.—Miss Julia Cart- 
wright commences a series on ‘ Assisi ;”” and Mr. Hamerton con- 
tinues his thoughtful papers on ‘‘ Autun,” 


ForsytH BROTHERS. —— The German custom of 


MEssrs. 
making vocal music a regular study in schools is steadily gaining 
“ground, and this system creates a demand for easy arrangements of 
popular melodies which has been met by many adaptors, and by none 
more effectively than Frederick N. Lohr, whose series of ** School 
Songs,” for equal voices in unison and in two and three parts, are very 


excellent. In unison Bishop’s ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” and ‘ The 
Banks of Allan Water ;”’ for two voices, ‘‘ I Know a Bank ” (Horn), 
‘Where the Bee Sucks” (Arne), and ‘‘ Sporting Fairies” (H. 
Lohr); for three voices ‘‘ Gipsy Chorus” (Weber), ‘‘Oft in the 
Stilly Night” (Moore), and ‘‘ Loreley,” a German VolksHied, There 
are many others, besides the above-named, equally well arranged 
and calculated for teaching young beginners-—A quaint little love 
ditty for a tenor is ‘‘ Margery Daw,” both words by F. E. Weatherly 
and music by W. A. Cruickshank, are bright and pleasing. —A new 
and enlarged edition of Charles Hialle’s ‘‘ Practical Pianoforte 
School” has been recently published to the mutual benefit of teacher 
and pupil. Section 1, ‘‘Elementary;” Section 2, ‘* Easy ;” 
Section 3, ‘‘Moderately Difficult ;” Section 4, ‘* Very Difficult.” 
The sections are subdivided into numerous books or parts, The 
complete series may be had in nine volumes, and will prove a safe 
guide to a sound musical education.—After having thoroughly 
mastered the three first sections of the ‘‘Practical Pianoforte 
School,” three very pretty pieces by Georges Mickenz will soon be 
learned by heart. They are entitled respectively ‘‘ Pétite Polonaise ” 
“Priére de Mignon” (Andante Religzeux), prettiest of the group, 
and * Pepita,” a Polka Elégante,—Equally attractive in their way are 
three pianoforte pieces by W. Smallwood, ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” a 
sketch @ da minuet; ‘* By the Stream,” a sketch ; and ‘ Lyla,” a 
mazurka.—‘* Morceau Chantant ” is the appropriate titleof a graceful 
piece for the violin and pianoforte, by Cortez Perera. 

C, JEFFERYS. A useful and well-written bass song is ‘A 
King Without a Crown,” written and composed by Claxson Bellamy 
and Fred W. Lacey.—A taking song for a seaside concert is 
“Merrily O” (Song of the Fisher),—An after-dinner piece for the 
drawing-room is ‘‘Danse Legére” (Air de Ballet), by Giacomo 
Ferraris ; the same composer sends us a very danceable polka, 
‘* Highland Lassies,” and ‘* La Speranza Valse ;” the graceful floral 
frontispiece is a considerable addition to its attraction.—From 
Willem Vandervell come a spirited gavotte, called ‘‘ Irene,” and 
“Sage Nicht” (Don’t Tell), a brisk and original mazurka.—Quite 
worthy of its title is ‘‘ Queen Anne” (Danse Ancienne), by Alma 
Sanders, 


a 
THE WAGES OF THE MINER 


Tue dread of what is entirely improbable and almost impossible, 
a general strike of the miners, has brought our coal-getters and 
their wages again into public interest. It is a calling that the 
public knows less of than of probably any other which furnishes 
subsistence in Great Britain for half-a-million persons. Dispersed 
over a dozen districts there are close upon half-a-million miners, not 
all, however, coal miners, but all employed in and at mines 
“registered under the Coal Mines Act” as the technical description 
puts it. Yorkshire—although not the largest producing district— 
has in its two southernmost Ridings the largest number—over 
60,000—and these are almost exclusively coal miners ; and Durham, 


- South Wales, Lancashire, and one or two others are the largest of 


the producing districts, and the largest employers of miners’ labour. 
And it is worthy of note that although the labour of females and 


minors has been discouraged, there are still employed at the” 


mines of Great Britain 4,374 boys under thirteen years and 
4,715 females ! 

As to the work of the half-million, or those out of their number 
who are hewers and drawers of coal, there is a more general 
knowledge, but even that is only of an inadequate nature. The 
miner proper whose work is that which gives the result, and on 
whom all the others are more or less attendants, is the worker 
in the coal-pit. And out of the half-million—or, in exact figures, 
495,477—there are not fewer than 399,387 who are employed 
underground, Not all of these are hewers—there are many trades 
at work ‘*down in the deep dark mine,” The hewer, the putter, 
the driver, the furnace-man, the attendants on horses, on cages, on 
air-courses, and many others find employment in the many passages 
that lead away in many a seam from the shaft. In the mine all the 
labour is that of male miners, but it is regrettable that there is 
included that of boys of from ten years upwards. Above ground 
there is in one or two districts a not inconsiderable amount of 
female labour—Staffordshire, Lancashire, and one or two other 
districts having an unenviable precedence in the employment, in 
this undesirable method and service, of women, though the amount 
of the feminine work done at the mines is happily now diminishing. 

The results of the labour of the mines vary greatly according to 
the thickness of the seam of cual, according to its hardness, and to 
other circumstances. No exact average of the production of the 
hewer can be given, for it varies in different pits, and there is a still 
greater variation in many of the districts. Butif the 154,000,000 
tons of coal raised in the United Kingdom be divided by the number 
of: the whole of the persons employed in and about the mines, the 
average production for last year was about 310 tons of coal per 
person. Thus, if the coal at the pit produced seven shillings per 
ton, the labour of each person, together with the value of the coal, 
and any profit that the landowner and the mine-owner would receive, 
would represent about 1052. per year. Of course, the production of 
the working miner is far more than 310 tons yearly, but it is fair to 
state the average thus, for the attendants on the mine are almost as 
needful as the hewer in the conveyance of the coal from the pit, and 
in keeping it in a condition to allow of its safe working from time 
to time. , 

As to the question of the pay of the miner there is still greater 
variation, for whilst the fluctuation of the production affects it, it Is 
still more varied by the working of short time or of overtime, and by 
the ‘Saint Mondays” that are taken increasingly when the wages 
rise. Where the arrangements under ‘sliding scales” prevail, it is 
true that there is often a county average or a district average taken 
as a standard, and to this there is an attempt to level up or down as 
the case may be; but the attempt is not always successful ; and out- 
side of the areas affected by these arrangements every miner’s wage 


may vary according to the time the pit is worked, the quality of its 
coal, and other causes, A statement, officially vouched for, of the 
actual wages on the average of one of the chief collieries in Scotland, 
where the production is fully an average, shows that the miners 
worked 284 days in a year, and that each man in the pit produced 
1,070 tons. The actual sum received for this was 57/. 35. od. ; 
but deductions were made for the dector, the school, &c., and in the 
year taken as a typical one, the average sum received by each miner 
in the large mine was 554 8s. 434d. Since that time wages have 
advanced; and it is now estimated by one of those most fully 
conversant with the question that the average wage of the miners in 
one of the chief of our coal districts that may be fairly taken as a 
typical one, is from five shillings to six shillings and sixpence per 
working day. And with coal at the pit at the low price named, with 
an increasing cost of working under conditions now demanded by 
legislation, and with heavy royalties, it is. scarcely pessible to pay 
more. Indeed, in many instances, the cost of the carriage of coal is 
many times that of the winning of it. The hewer may receive his 
Is. 6¢. per ton, but other costs of working, royalties, railway 
transit, London dues, and other impositions, raise the coal to 1/. per 
ton before it is sold to the consumer on the banks of the Thames. 
That consumer often harshly criticises the pitman, but it is in 
ignorance of the fact that it is to the middleman and the ‘‘ common 
carriers ” that fuel owes its high price; and that at the best it isa small 
part that the miner receives for his long and laborious and dangerous 
toil many times ‘full fathom five” below the surface, and away from 
the light of the sun, the sight of the sky, and the beauty of trees, 
and the scent of flowers. ‘The stories of the ‘‘champagne” he 
“drank,” of the “first-class carriages” he rode in, and his other 
extravagances in the period of the ‘‘coal famine,” are amongst the 
best believed of the popular fallacies; but if the wages we have 
stated had been earned every day in the year, and if their rate had 
been doubled in the auriferous period, the pitman could not have 
ventured on such enjoyment. And now when in the greatest 
of our coal-producing districts the actual price received on the 
average for the whole of the coal produced therein is less than five 


_ shillings per ton, and when every person in the kingdom in and about 


the mines ‘‘ raises” less than 350 tons yearly, it will be seen that if 
the whole receipts passed entirely to the pitman, his income would 
be still less than that of many a mechanic. 

J. W. STEEL 


—— 
HOSPITALITY IN HIGH PLACES 


THE satisfaction with which the traveller reaches the crest of 
either St. Bernard the Great or Little must be damped by certain 
considerations connected with his temporary home. Here stand the 
hospices, that on the Great St. Bernard famous in song and story 
for its succour of snow-wrapped travellers. As the average tourist 
avoids these highways in winter weather he knows of the monks’ 
life-saving expeditions only by reading of them or looking upon 
more or less faithful pictures, At the Great St. Bernard and in all 
the towns and villages that lie around it the traveller can buy a 
collection of photographs which reproduce with ghastiy fidelity the 
incidents of finding and bringing in the dead or dying waif. It is 
not likely that the good monks would permit the enterprising 
photographer to ‘‘take” an actual dead body, nor would they 
themselves, with a view to photography, take part in a procession 
of which a dead man was the principal figure, properly posed for 
the photographer. These must have been ¢adleaux vivanis, 
rehearsals of the actual quest. In which case too much cannot be 
said in praise of the man who does the corpse. It is scarcely 
permissible to say that he is the most life-like corpse which ever 
appeared on any stage. But some such expression is sought for in 
the effort to express admiration of his art. 

The British traveller hampered with any sensibility thinks of other 
things as he sits down to the hospitable board prepared for him by 
the monks, He has doubtless in his possession statistics which demon- 
strate the exceedingly uncomfortable fact that the hospitality of the 
monks is habitually traded upon. The Great St. Bernard 
establishment, for example, costs between 30,000 and 40,000 
francs a year. It has some endowment which would probably 
suffice to maintain the monks and their dogs. But from the 
earliest times this plain stone house, which stands on the summit 
of the mountain and looks something between a workhouse and 
a barracks, has been, as every one knows, a kind of inn. Between 
sixteen and twenty thousand visitors stop there in the year, sleeping 
a night, dining, breakfasting, and going their way. In accordance 
with old traditions no charge is made. The poor are welcome to 
bed and board, and no one looks for a sou in payment. The 
wealthy ostensibly stand upon the same footing. They are the 
guests of the monks, and the shelter and food they obtain is of 
inestimable value, since, but for the existence of the Hospice, they 
must needs starve. It is naturally’ expected that they would gladly 
seize an opportunity of making full acknowledgment of the service. 
At Martigny or Aosta, when taking up their quarters at the inn, 
they know that on leaving they will be presented with the bill, in 
which every item is carefully considered and quite adequately 
charged for. There are no bills at the St. Bernard, but there is a 
strong box in the hall, in which the wayfarer may put whatever sum 
seems proper to him in acknowledgment of the hospitality by which 
he has benefited. It is here where the melancholy fact comes in. 
With sixteen to twenty thousand travellers annually entertained at 
the Great St. Bernard, the sum found in the zvonc barely amounts 
to what would be a moderate hotel charge for a thousand guests ! 
That is to say, from fifteen to nineteen thousand of those who rest 
at the Hospice meanly slink off without putting anything into 
the box. 

This is bad for the monks, but7it is not comfortable for travellers. 
One cannot sit at meat with the genial and well-bred Rector or his 
delegate without an uneasy feeling that here is a man dowered with 
infinite scorn for his fellow-men. There is perhaps nothing quite 
so mean as this,—to be as it were put upon your honour to pay 
for your dinner, and then smilingly to pass the box or drop in a 
franc where your hotel bill would certainly have been a napoleon. 
Amongst English, Italians, and French the matter is easily disposed 
of. ‘It is the Germans who are the sinners.” That is a pleasing 
assertion, but it is disproved by an arithmetical calculation, The 
Germans, it is true, swarm over Switzerland and Northern Italy, 
their numerical preponderance appearing the greater because of their 
strident tones and swaggering manners, Amongst many gentle 
things said of the Germans by fellow tourists is the libel that on 
quiet evenings at Baveno you can quite easily hear the roar of 
Cserman conversation on the terrace of the hotel at Pallanza. But 
with all that the Germans do not travel in the proportion of nine to 
one, and now as of old the question is, ‘‘ Where are the nine” who 
dined at St. Bernard and sneaked off without payment? 

Without identifying them personally I think there would be no 
difficulty in putting the finger on the culprits, or at least upon 
the names in the visitors’ book. Here you will find in all 
languages expression of the most fulsome gratitude to the Rector 
for his hospitality. For example, here is Herr Schumacher and 
Fraulein, who “desire to record their best thanks to the Rector for 
his unbounded hospitality. Everything has been comfortable, the 
meat well cooked, the wine unstinted, the beds clean, the views 
splendid, and Herr Schumacher and Fraulein pray that God will 
ever bless the Rector, and make his path through life flower- 
strewn.” Now I will wager any moderate sum that this was Herr 
Schumacher’s sole acknowledgment of the hospitality ‘he 
received in the Hospice. Otherwise, why this almost grovelling 
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gratitude? At Aosta, where I also saw Herr Schu- 
macher’s name in the visitors’ book, the dinner was 
abundant, though the wine was a little thin ; the beds 
were clean, the attendants faithful, and the view not 
to be despised. Herr Schumacher, on paying his 
bill, might just as well have poured forth his 
poetical soul in_ the visitors’ book, and prayed for 
the Divine blessing on thé future career of the land- 
lord of the Hotel du Mont Blanc. But at Aosta 
Herr Schumacher paid his bill, which he reasonably 
thought completed his obligations to his host. 

Herr Schumacher’s high-flown prose, of which I 
give from memory a poor translation, is a fair example 
of the kind of greasy adulation that trickles down the 
pages of the visitors’ book either at the Great St. 
Bernard or the Little. In splendid granite-like 
contrast stand a couple of lines written in a firm 
female handwriting. These simply set forth that 
‘Mr, and Mrs. Malison-Smith beg to thank the 
Rector for hospitality received.” This only wants 
a receipt stamp to make it a legal document. But 
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with the same swift conviction one has as to the 
frailty of Herr Schumacher so is it borne in upon 
one that Mr. and Mrs. Malison-Smith put an honest 
sum into the ¢rovc. 

I venture to think that, regarding the interests of 
the monks and the convenience. and welfare of 


‘ yisitors, the whole system at the Hospice is per- 


nicious. It was very well in its time, when only 
the Jond fide traveller on business bent crossed St. 
Bernard, the aggregate not exceeding a hundred or 
two in the year. Now the Pass, in spite of railways 
over mountains and through timnels, is a favoured 


_ high road between Italy and Switzerland. It is part 


of Messrs. Cook’s tours, and personally-conducted 
parties accord ill with ancient institutions. The 
Hospices are really hotels, and should be manfully 
conducted as such, a reasonable charge being made for 
accommodation. Under the existing anomalous system 
the monks are swindled, honest people made uncom- 
fortable, and petty roguery flourishes. 
Henry W. Lucy 
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